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BRIGHT, clear December day 
was over the earth like a smile. 
The sun shone; but it was not 
warm enough to melt the snow 
that lay on the ground, and 
streaked the branches of the 
leafless trees. 

It was the day before Christ¬ 
mas. The children, that morn¬ 
ing, had been aroused an hour 
earlier than usual. Little Emily 
had been the first one out of 
bed. Wrapping a shawl about 
her, she took a big bell, and 
rang it, so that all the sleepers 
could hear. 

“ That’s right, Emily! ” cried John, the eldest brother. 
“ Ring away, and rouse all the folks. We want breakfast 
early, so that we can go to the woods and return, before the 
snow begins to melt.” 

Edward, the next brother, jumped up, and began sing¬ 


ing,— 


“ Christmas comes but once a year! 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
What a lovely, lovely day! 

Up, up, boys and girls! ” 


“ I’m not going to be the last,” cried Arthur, the youngest 
of the boys, springing to the washstand. “ Hi! Isn’t the 
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water cold, though ? Jack Frost has been at work. Look 
at the windows. Is Mary awake ? ” 

“ I’m almost dressed,” cried Mary from her little room. 

And so, after breakfast, John drew out his sled from the 
woodshed; Edward shouldered an axe; all put on their mit¬ 
tens; and Gay, the little terrier-dog, barked eagerly at the 
prospect of a frolic. 

They went to the woods, and selected a couple of ever¬ 
green-trees, which Edward cut down. The larger tree was 
placed on the sled, and the smaller tree Mary carried over 
her left shoulder; while Arthur and Emily followed with 
bundles of the evergreen creeper in their arms. This 
would serve for festoons and wreaths. 

All now being ready for a start homeward, John picked 
up the sled-rope, and began to neigh and prance like a horse. 
“ Whoa, sir! ” cried Edward, with the axe over his shoulder. 
And little Gay, humoring the joke, and making believe that 
he thought John was old Whitey, the cart-horse, rushed in 
front of him, and jumped up and barked, as if to stop him. 

The children all laughed to see Gay enter into the fun; 
but, when Mary made believe beat old Whitey with the little 
tree, Gay left John, and began to bark at her in earnest. 
And so, laughing and shouting, the five children went over 
the crisp snow till they arrived at their pleasant home. 
Father and mother came out on the piazza to welcome them 
back. 


“ But did they have a merry Christmas ? ” Oh, yes! 
Santa Claus did not forget them. The trees were hung 
with drums, trumpets, dolls, balls, books, slates, and all sorts 
of pretty things. All the poor children in the neighbor¬ 
hood were invited to be, present, and share in the gifts. If 
you want to get some idea of their happy faces, just look 


at the initial letter of my story. 




MY LINNET. 



WOFUL bereavement! O hap¬ 
piness fled! 

O grief for to-day and to-morrow! 

My linnet, my bright, merry linnet, 
is dead : 

Come, birdlings, come join in my 
sorrow. 


Then came all the dear little birds to the call, — 
The thrush and the finch and the sparrow, 
The blackbird, the robin, the woodpecker, all, 
The swallow, too, swift as an arrow. 


Four took up the bier, and the rest fluttered on 
To the grove where the woodbine was twining; 
For all of them loved the dear bird that was gone; 
And even the flowers seemed repining. 

Above the green turf where their burden was laid, 
They chirped their regret as they hovered: 

The robin a heap of the sweetest leaves made, 

And with it the lifeless form covered. 

Emily Carter (From the German). 
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NELLY’S COMPANY. 


Nelly’s house was on the door-step, and she was going 
to have company. She went down to the other end of the 
walk, where Harry lived, and rapped on the fence. 

Harry did not seem to hear her at first. Perhaps that 
was because he was so busy making pies. He had some 
currants, and some sand for sugar, and was stirring them 
briskly together in a broken lamp-chimney. 

Nelly waited a little while, and then rapped again; and 
this time Harry shouted, “ Come in ! ” 

“ How do you do, Mr. Rice ? ” said Nelly. “ It’s a beau¬ 
tiful day, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Harry; “ very fine. Won’t you take a 
seat ? ” 

“I’m Mrs. Bradley,” said Nelly, seating herself upon the 
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NELLY’S COMPANY. 


block of wood that was Harry’s sofa. “ I’m going to have 
company, and I want you to come to tea.” 

Harry dropped his currants, and took his hat down from 
the fence. 

“ I don’t want you to come now," said Nelly. “ It is 
morning now. I don’t want you to come until afternoon. 
The lowest step is my parlor ; and after dinner I shall be 
there, and then you may come.” 

Harry waited until he saw Nelly seated in her parlor, and 
then went to make his visit. Besides Harry, there were 
Nelly’s little brother Willy, and Dinah the cat. 

They had a footstool for a table, and pretty little dishes 
with gilt bands and flowers. They had real bread* and cake 
too, and currants for preserves. Nelly poured the water 
into the little cups, and pretended to put in sugar and cream. 
Harry sat on the other side of the table, and passed the 
currants. 

Little Willy did not know how to play having company, 
and soon ran away to play with his ball. As for Kitty, she 
played with her tail, and acted so badly, that Nelly had to 
tell her that she must go away, and have her supper by 
herself. 

After Nelly and Harry had eaten up the bread and cake, 
they washed the dishes, and put them away. Then Harry 
asked Nelly to come and see him some time, and said, “ Good- 
by, Mrs Bradley.” fobs™,. 
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CATCHING SQUIRRELS IN ILLINOIS. 


In Illinois, there are gray squirrels that look and act a 
little like the prairie-dogs of the Far West. They live in 
holes in the ground, and make such havoc with the farmers’ 
corn, that the boys have full license to catch them. 



Now look at the picture, and I’ll tell you how they do it. 
Each boy takes a long string, and makes a loop in one end 
of it. Then he lays the loop-end of the string over a 
squirrel-hole, and, with the other end in his hand, lies at 
full-length on the grass, and keeps very quiet. 

Pretty soon the squirrel puts its head out. Quick as a 
flash, the boy jerks the string, and the squirrel is a prisoner. 

In the picture, one of the boys, you see, has just caught 
a squirrel, and seems to think it fine fun. It may be fine 
fun to him; but what is it to the poor squirrel ? For my 
part, I have a good deal of sympathy for the squirrel; and 
I hope that little fellow behind, standing up so straight, and 
watching the whole operation, will be smart enough to keep 
himself out of harm’s way. 

Run away, little squirrel, and don’t go into your house 
while there are any boys in sight. Never go home till 
after dark; always come out early in the morning. B . 
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When, by the brook, their silver buds 
The early willows show, 

Caw, caw! ” the first warm day in spring. 
Comes flying back the crow. 


“ Caw, caw ! ” His mate is close behind. 
As big as he and black; 

And all the farmers say, “ Oh, dear! 
We’re sorry they’ve come back.” 


Warm shines the sun ; to plant their fi< 
The farmers soon begin : 

Down fly the black crow and his mate, 
With all their kith and kin. 


The scarecrows stand on every side, 
And frightful things are they: 

The farmers’ children call and shout, 
To drive the birds away. 


Caw, caw, caw, caw! ” what care the crows ? 
The sprouting corn is sweet. 

Caw, caw ! ” they say ; “ we’ll have a feast: 
Here’s something good to eat.” 


Goode 
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The summer days are long and bright 
The rain-drops softly fall: 

The corn the crows have left behind 
Grows green and straight and tall. 


But when the first ripe ears begin 
Among the husks to show, 

“ Caw, caw ! ” the whole flock after him. 
Comes flying back the crow. 


“ Caw, caw! ” “ Hark, hark ! ” the farmers say 
“ The crows begin to call: 

Unless our corn we harvest now 
They’ll surely eat it all.” 


They cut the corn-stalks down in haste ; 

They store the ears away: 

“ Caw, caw! ” the crow calls to his mate 
“We will no longer stay.” 


They slowly spread their great black wings 
They sail off, flying low ; 

And all the farmers say, “ Good luck ! 

“ We’re glad to see them go.” 


An easy life the crow may 1< 
But who would like to be 
A visitor that one and all 
Are sorry when they see: 




A TRUE STORY OF A CAMEL. 


I dare say many of my little readers have seen a camel; 
but I don’t think they ever saw such a funny camel as I saw 
in London last year. 

Taking my little son with me one pleasant morning, we 
drove to the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park. These 
Gardens contain the largest collection of animals in the 
world. One must spend a whole day there to see it 
thoroughly. We spent a good part of the day, and it was 
there that we saw this wonderful camel. 

He was a very big fellow, and had for his own apartment, 
all to himself, a circular piece of ground surrounded by an 
iron railing. But the remarkable thing about him was, that 
he was going through the most singular antics, racing around 
his enclosure on three legs, and dragging the other after him 
as if it were broken. 

A crowd of boys stood around him, shouting with laugh¬ 
ter at this odd performance; and I soon discovered the secret 
of the creature’s gambols. A little lame boy had been in 
the habit of running round the circular enclosure, rattling 
his crutch against the pavement, to the great delight and 
amusement of Mr. Camel, who, after numerous visits from 
the boy, had come out with this remarkable imitation. 

Now, a earner is not a graceful beast at anytime; and, 
when he attempts to mimic a lame boy, he presents a very 
funny appearance. I asked the boy if he fed him often; 
and he said, “ Oh, yes ! I always bring him something to 
eat.” 


So whether the camel had an eye to the boy’s good things, 
or whether he played the mimic just for fun, we shall never 
know. At all events, he did it to perfection, and I never 
was more amused in my life. o. c . w. 
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CHRISTMAS EYE. 


It was Christmas Eve; and little May and her sister Sarah 
sat in their night-dresses, warming their bare feet at the 
bright fire, and looking at the stockings which their mother 
had hung up ready for the visit of Santa Claus. 

“ Do you like Santa Claus, May ? ” said her little sister. 

“ Why, yes, of course I do! ” replied May. “But I don’t 
think he does right always.” 

“ 0 May! ” said Sarah, “ you ought not to say so. Last 
year he gave you a beautiful doll, and ‘ The Nursery,’ that 
keeps coming every month, and a great many nice things 
beside.” 

“ Yes,” said May, “ I know it; ” and then she sat, with 
her dark eyes looking into the fire, for several minutes with¬ 
out speaking, — “ yes,” she continued at last, “ he has 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 


always been very good to us, sister dear; but I do not think 
he is good enough to poor children. 

“Do you remember how sober little Jenny Pherson 
looked last Christmas, when we asked her if she hung up 
her stocking ? She said she did, and that her little brothers 
hung up theirs (poor lame Dicky and all); but the stockings 
were all empty in the morning. And then her eyes filled 
with tears; and she said, ‘I guess Santa.Claus does not care 
for poor children.’ ” 

“ I have not liked him so well since that day; for, if he 
were truly good, he would not pass by the poor.” 

“ Perhaps he forgets,” said Sarah, “ he has so much to 
do.” And then the two sat looking thoughtfully into the 
fire again. 

“ I will tell you what we will do,” exclaimed May: “ we 
will write him a letter, and ask him to remember.” 

Their mother, interested and amused, gave them paper; 
and this is the little letter May printed, for she had not 
learned to write : — 


Dear Mr. Santa Claus, — Will you please to think of all the poor 
little girls and boys in this world to-night; and, if you have not enough 
things to put in all their stockings, please keep some out of ours, and 
give them part; and then everybody will be happy, and we will love you 
very much. Amen. From May. and Sarah. 


Sarah begged May to write the “ Amen ” at the end of the 
letter, because she said it looked nice. 

The letter was folded, and pinned to the toe of one of the 
stockirfgs; “ on the outside,” May said, “ so that Santa Claus 
would be sure to see it. Then the little heads nestled side 
by side upon their pillows to dream of well-filled stockings 
in the morning. 

° Aunt Fanny. 
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A BACKWOODS STORY. 


Many years ago there liyed in the backwoods of Nova 
Scotia a poor family by the name of Burns. Their house, 
which was a log-cabin, was miles away from the nearest 
neighbor. 

One day in the winter, when the ground was covered with 
snow, Mr. Burns took his old mare Polly, and went into the 
forest to cut some wood fpr fuel, leaving his family at home 
in the cabin. 

When he arrived at the place where he was in the habit 
of getting wood, and was about to begin chopping, he saw 
on one of the branches of a tall birch-tree a large wild-cat, 
or lynx, quietly glaring upon him as if getting ready for a 
spring. 

He had no weapon but his axe ; and this could be of no 
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A BACKWOODS STORY. 


use until the lynx was close upon him. So he stood still, 
watching the creature while thinking what was best to be 
done. He soon made up his mind. 

Keeping an eye on the wild-cat all the time, he took all 
the harness off old Polly, except the collar, hames, and 
bridle. Then he took a piece of birch-bark, and wrote 
something on it with the point of his jackknife. He stuck 
the bark in the head-stall of the bridle, turned the mare’s 
head towards home, and gave her a smart cut with a stick. 

Glad to be free from her load and harness, Polly kicked 
up her heels, and started off on a gallop, and did not stop 
till she got to the door of the cabin. 

When Mrs. Burns and her son Johnny, a boy twelve 
years old, saw Polly galloping up, they were much alarmed; 
for they thought some accident had happened. But, seeing 
the piece of birch-bark in Polly’s head-stall, they took it out, 
and read what Mr. Bums had written. It was this, “Bring 
the gun quick ! ” 

You may be sure that Johnny Bums lost no time; but 
hiking the gun, and the powder-hom, and the pouch of 
bullets, he jumped on old Polly’s back, and galloped to the 
place where his father was standing, axe in hand, watching 
the wild-cat. Mr. Bums then shot the lynx, and brought it 
home on top of his load of wood. This is a true story. 

Walter H. Solet. 




DICK’S LESSON. 


When good old St Nick 
Brought to brave little Dick, 

Last Christmas, his first pair of skates, 
Oh ! never a boy 
Was wilder with joy 
In all this great Union of States. 

He scarcely could eat, 

Or keep still in his seat, 

Though the cakes and potatoes were nice: 

, Before breakfast was done, 

He was off on the run, 

And scampering down to the ice. 

While one of his mates 
Helped him buckle his skates, 

Gay groups glided merrily by : 

Cried Dick, very bluff, 

“ That’s easy enough 1 ” 

Said Tom with a twinkle, “Just try!” 


But, once on the ice, 

Dick perceived in a trice, 

His legs were disposed to be queer : 
When he tried to strike out. 

They would wabble about, 

As if they had had too much beer. 

One moment he swayed; 

Then a bold dash he made, 

With both his arms wildly outsptead : 
But out flew his heels, 

And—you know how it feels — ' 

Down he went on the back of his head. 

He got up with a jump, 

Caring nought for the bump ; 

And it gave him a lesson that paid ; 

For he learnt, — what is true 
Of most other arts too, — 

That skaters are not born, but made. 
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THE DRIVE ON THE BEACH. 


\ 


While the winter wind is blowing, 

And the snow is drifting, sifting, 

Here I’m sitting by the fire, 

Thinking of that day, last summer, 

When we drove to Rocky Haven. 

Six of us were in the carriage, — 

Mother, father, Aunt Lucinda, 

Charles, who drove, and brother Edwin, 

Not to speak of Arabella. 

Blue and clear and bright the heavens; 

And the air was soft and balmy; 

And the birds made merry music. 

If I shut my eyes a moment, 

I can see it like a picture : 

There’s the ocean! there the lighthouse! 

There the hills with purple tintings! 

And, along the smooth road speeding, 

There’s the easy, well-filled carriage 
With its span of lively horses, 

And old Towzer running after! 

Oh the bright, the happy morning! 

On my soul again ’tis dawning. 

Drive on, Charley! Touch the horses 1 
Drive once more to Rocky Haven! 

All the blue of heaven reflecting, 

See the sparkling, gladsome ocean, 

See the white sails on its bosom. 

Ah! it seems alive and throbbing, 

And like us to love the sunshine. 

Drive on, Charley! Smooth and level 
Spreads the sandy beach before us, 

As with shout and jest and laughter, 

On we drive to Rocky Haven. Arabella. 
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BENNY’S LETTER. 


What could six-year-old Benny be doing ? For half an 
hour he had been sitting quietly on an ottoman, busy with 
pencil and paper, only looking up now and then to ask his 
mamma how to spell a long word. 

After a while he came to his mamma for an envelope, and 
asked her to direct it for him. So mamma wrote on it, at 
Benny’s dictation, Santa Claus, Greenland, North Pole. 
Then Benny sealed his letter, and took it to the post-office. 

Two or three days after Benny had posted his letter, his 
papa came into the parlor, looking very much amused. A 
mail-agent on the postal-car had found among the letters 
one directed to Santa Claus, which he had opened. See¬ 
ing the signature, and happening to know Benny’s papa, 
the mail-agent had sent the letter to him. Papa had the 
open letter in his hand. We will read it: — 

Windsor, Nov. 2. 

Dear Santa Claus, — Next Christmas please bring me a drum, and a 
pair of rubber-boots, and some oranges, and a pensil that marks red and 
blue, and one that marks black, and some almonds, and a writing-desk, 
and a rubber-ball, and some candy, and a pistol that shoots paper caps, 
and a safe with a frog to swallow the pennies like the one Robbie Kendall 
has got, and some figs and grapes, and a new sled with Gen. Grant on 
it; and please bring me some writing-paper and a candy-cane. I liked 
very much what you brought me last year; but the horses are broken off 
from the wagon, and the key is lost that winds it up ; and Dickie broke 
the smoke-stack off from my little steamboat. 

Benny Holbrook. 

Only one word spelled wrong, and all the words printed 
quite evenly on the lines. 

Benny asked his mamma, the other day, if she supposed 
Santa Claus had got the letter yet. 

Of course he had. Mamma sent it to him by a special 
messenger. 
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MAGGIE’S PUN. 

Do you know what a pun is ? It is a play upon words; 
and, if you ask what that is, we can best answer by giving 
you an example. We will give it just as it comes to us in 
the following letter from Maggie’s mother: — 

I think you will enjoy with us a pun made by our little three-year-old 
daughter Maggie. 

As we have taken “ The Nursery” three or four years, for her next 
older sister, Hattie, Maggie has had the benefit of it from babyhood up, 
and has amused herself for hours at a time, studjing the pictures, appar¬ 
ently to her heart’s content. 

But one thing was lacking, — the right of possession. She wanted all 
the numbers for her own , and did not feel satisfied with merely having 
the use of them. 

This morning, after poring over them for a long time, even more in¬ 
tently than usual, she gathered up as many as her arms could carry', and, 
coming to me, said, “Mamma, these are not Hattie’s ‘ Nurseries,’ they 
are mine; for it doesn’t say, Hattie-z ines, does it ? it says Maggie-z ines.” 

I thought her argument conclusive, and that she was realty entitled to 
them. Enclosed find a postal order for $ 1 . 50 , for next year’s subscrip¬ 
tion. Please direct to “ Maggie G.,” and oblige her mother. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS, GRANDMA! 


(THOMAS SPEAKS.) 

“ Grandma, see! 

Here are we, 

Full of Christmas jollity: 
Flowers we bear, 

Fresh and rare, 

Take them for your share! 
Pears and apples not a few, 
Grapes and nuts and candy too : 
May this day, 

Fair and gay, 

Grandma, be to you ! 


“ Soon as light 
Chased the night, 

Up we rose so glad and bright; 
Looked to see 
What might be 
On our Christmas-tree. 

Santa Claus had been that way : 
There a pile of presents lay ; 
Stockings filled 
Till they spilled, 

Met our sight to-day. 

“ Dolls and sleds, 

Stoves and beds, 

Boxes full of pins and threads, 
Books well bound, — 
These we found 
Scattered all around. 

Not a few from grandma came, 
Many a toy and many a game, 
Skates and rings, 

. Useful things: 

Bless her darling name! 

20 


“ Merry times, 

Gleeful chimes, 

Jolly games and funny rhymes, 
Song and play, 

Such to-day, 

Such will be the way! 

And we come to summon you 
To be present. Grandma, do ! 
You shall be 
Glad as we, 

And your youth renew. 

“ So declare 
You will share 

All our joy and nonsense rare : 
Come and see 
Our Christmas-tree, 

And our playmate be ! 

What are sixty years and ten ? 
Let them go ! Be young again! 
As you played 
When a maid, 

Be as you were then! ” 


(grandma speaks.) 

“ Children dear, 

You appear 

All so well and full of cheer, 

For your sake 
I will shake 

Off my years, and merry make. 
Thank you for your pleasant gifts, 
For the precious love that lifts 
Loads of care 
I can spare: 

Yes, I’ll come, your joy to share! ” 
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WILLY’S NEW SLED. 


Willy lives at the top of a hill. His father works in a 
shop at the foot of it. Last winter he bought Willy a new 
sled. It is painted red ; and its name is “ Snow-bird.” 

Every noon, when the weather is pleasant and the sliding 
good, Willy puts on his overcoat, jumps upon his sled, gives 
a push, and away he goes down the hill to call his father to 
dinner. 

“ Come, papa, dinner’s ready,” says Willy. Papa comes 
out of the shop; Willy hops upon his sled again, hands papa 
the cord, and is drawn up the hill, papa acting as the horse, 
and Willy as the driver. 

“ Get up, pony, get up! ” shouts the driver. 

One day an ox-team was coming up the hill just as Willy 
was going down. Willy could not stop Snow-bird; neither 
could he steer it out of the road. What should he do ? 
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LITTLE WINKY. 


The man who was driving the oxen was a kind, good 
farmer, and had a little boy at home who called him “ papa.” 
When he saw Willy coming down the hill so fast, he walked 
ahead of his team, and caught the sled just in time to save 
Willy from being run over. 

From a window of his shop, Willy’s father had seen his 
little boy’s, danger. He came running up the hill, all out 
of breath, and was very, very glad to find that Willy was 
unhurt. 

After thanking the kind farmer, he took a seat beside 
him on the ox-team ; and the two men talked about their 
little boys as they rode along ; while Willy, seated on his 
own little sled, which he had tied to the big ox-sled, followed 
close behind. 

And so the strong oxen drew them all to the top of the 



LITTLE WINKY. 

Mart was about four years old, and the youngest of a 
large family of brothers and sisters. 

She often teased her mother to allow her to sit up after 
supper as long as the others. She did not think it was 
right that she should always be put to bed so early; and 
one evening she was granted permission to remain up as 
long as she liked. 

But she soon grew weary of looking at her books and 
pictures, and was fast nodding off to the land of dreams. 
When roused by her mother, she exclaimed, “ 0 mamma., 
I’m not one bit sleepy, only my eyes are so winky ! ” But 
in less than three minutes she was fast asleep. 

After this we called her “ Little Winky.” AuNT T .„„ 
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BY THE FIRE. 

Down in the darkness there twinkles a light: 

Fanny is choosing our apples to-night, — 

Great ruby-red ones and golden and green, 

Ripest and sweetest that ever were seen. 

Grandmother sits in her snowy white cap, 

Smiling, and smiling, her work on her lap, 

Looking so dreamy, she’s thinking, I know, 

Of happy times vanished, oh, long, long ago! 

How the wind whistles! What care we for that ? 

Windows may rattle, and blinds go rat-tat: 

While we are nestled, all cosey and warm, 

Close by the fire, we can laugh at the storm. 
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THE COURT-MARTIAL. 


Only don’t close all the shutters to-night: 

Some weary man may be cheered by our light; 

Some little child may come in and be warm, 

Safe from the bitter wind, sale from the storm. 

Alice Chadbourne. 



THE COURT-MARTIAL. 

Nutcracker, you have been tried by the court-martial, and 
found guilty,—guilty of disobedience to your superior officer. 
Thrice did I try to make you crack the nice plump nut that 
lies at your feet; and thrice did you refuse to do it. So 
stand you there, sir, miserable culprit, with your eyes fast 
bound. 

Soldiers, take warning by the fate of this unhappy indi¬ 
vidual, and always obey orders. If your commanding officer 
tells you to jump down your own throats, do it, — do it at 
once, without a murmur. 

Nutcracker, it is now my painful duty to carry out the 
sentence of the court. Prepare yourself, 0 Nutcracker! 
Soon will a well-aimed shot from the mouth of this cannon 
blow you to pieces. Now, then, Nutcracker, be ready. 
One, two, three, bang! 
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One year old to-day! 

See our baby bright! 
Ring the bells! Be gay! 
What a pretty sight! 

Beat the drums, and blow 
All the trumpets too! 
Let the people know 
What they now must do. 


They must come and greet 
Baby as he lies 
Looking out, so sweet, 

With his thoughtful eyes. 

Tell us, little man, 

What your heart is saying; 
Tell us, if you can, 

Where your thoughts are 
straying. bmu.t carter. 
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Walter’s Ride. 

Walter’s father owned a 
large farm, and kept many 

horses. There 
was one old 
horse in the 
pasture which 
pleased Walter 
more than all the rest. 

One day Walter thought to 
himself, “How nice it would be 

to ride the old 
horse!” But he 
knew his father 
would not like 
to have him do 
it: so he waited till his father 
had gone away, and then got 
on the horses back. 
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The horse ran 
down the lane; 
and Pip, the dog, 
barked, and ran 
after him. Wal¬ 
ter could not guide him at all. 

Pretty soon he turned into a 
yard, where some clothes were 
hanging out, and dashed right 
under the clothes-line. 

Walter lost his 
balance and was 
thrown off. He 
was not much 
hurt, but was 
pretty well scared. He knew 
that he had done wrong, and 
felt very much ashamed when 
he told his mother what had 
happened. w 0 c 
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RALPH. 


Ralph spent last summer in the country, where the grass 
grows green, and the brooks go dancing and singing down 
the hillsides. He liked the country very much. He liked 
to look at the hills all checkered over with sunlight and 
shadows, — great heaps of green laid up against the blue 
sky, so high that the clouds seemed to rest upon them. 

He liked to go out in the fields among the sweet new hay, 
and to ride into the bam on the load. He had a bosom-friend 
in the old dog Rover. He was intimate with all the cows, 
and was very fond of the society of the calf. 

But his greatest delight was not any of these. You could 
never guess it. I will tell you what it was. It was riding 
horseback. 

There was a speckled mare on the farm. She had a mild 
eye, and very quiet ways. Her movements were slow and 
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gentle. I will tell you the truth about her; but you must 
not whisper it to Ralph, for he would be quite indignant. 

This horse was old, quite old. She had outgrown her 
frisky, coltish ways; outgrown the brisk trot of her riper 
years. She liked walking better. I am not sure that she 
did not prefer standing still. 

The gentleman with whom Ralph was staying would sad¬ 
dle old Speckle, put Ralph on her back, and the little boy 
would ride up and down the road as far as he pleased. ' 
Didn’t he feel big then ? You should have seen him. 

But all pleasures must have an end; and so did Ralph’s 
summer among the Vermont hills. He had to part with 
the dog and the calf, and — hardest of all -— from old 
Speckle. Perhaps he will see them again next year. 

F. A. B. 


THE FRIENDS. 



I wish you could see our 
dog! He is a large black-and- 
white fellow; and his name is 
Prince. He is a very useful 
dog; for he kills all the rats 
and mice he can. 

When Prince was about a 
year old, I had a pet kitten 
named Minty. 

As they grew up, the cat 
and dog became the best of 
friends. They ate and slept 
and played together; and, what was funnier still, they 
hunted rats together. When the cat died, Prince seemed 
to feel very lonely. claba. 
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LITTLE MISCHIEF. 
I. 


Last year we told some stories about a little girl who got 
the name of Little Mischief. Our friend Jessie liked those 
stories very much ; but, not having heard any thing about 
Little Mischief for a long time, she is afraid the poor child 
is dead. No, Jessie, Little Mischief is alive ; but I am sorry 
to say she is not yet cured of her bad habits. 

Not long ago her mother had a present of a handsome 
new mantle. “ It is very pretty,” said mamma; “ but it is 
rather too long for me. I must take it to the dressmaker’s, 
and have it altered.” Then mamma left the room. 
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n. 


“ I see just where it ought to be cut,” said Little Mischief. 
“ It is twice too long for mamma. Besides, it ought to end 
in a point, instead of being rounded off, as this is.” 

So the little girl drew up a stool, and was about to cut 
the mantle, when Lucy the chambermaid, who was washing 
the window, saw what she was about. “ Stop that, miss! ” 
cried Lucy. Little Mischief threw down the shears, but 
not before she had left the mark of them on the mantle. 

When her mother learned what had been done, she was 
much displeased, and said, “ Will you never learn to keep 
out of mischief?” 
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KEEP THE BALL A-ROLLING! VT 


Words by George Cooper. 


T. Crampton. 


1. The sky is speck-led with the snow,— Keep the ball a 

2. The birds are in their down-y beds,— Keep the ball a 

3. We'll make the gi - ants, one by one,— Keep the ball a 




roll - ing ! 
roll - ipg ! 
roll - ing ! 


Up and down the hill we go,— JCeep the ball a - roll - ing! 

Feathers wrapped a-round their heads,—Keep the ball a - roll - ing! 

While we snow - ball, just for fun,— Keep the ball a - roll - ing! 


Small 

at 

first; 

but 

how 

it 

grows ! 

What 

care 

we 

for 

pur - pie nose, 

All 

to 

-geth 

- er 

with 

a 

will, 

Up 

the 

lane 

and down the hill; 

From 

a 

sing 

le 

flake 

it 

grew ; 

Hour 

by 

hour, 

80 

fair and true, 


Ru - by fin - gers, tin - gling toes ? 
We are mer - ry snow -birds still; 
Grow the good deeds that we do ; 


A _ 


Keep the ball 
Keep the ball 
Keep the ball 


a - roll - mg 
a - roll - ing 
a - roll - ing 
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MAKING A DAY OF IT. 


All are free from school to-day, 
Huzza! 

Boys and girls, come out to play! 
Huzza! 

Drop your books, and quit your slates, 
Get your hockeys, sleds, and skates: 
He will miss the fun, who waits, — 
Huzza! 

Mary, Emma, Arthur, all, 

Huzza! 

Come, come quickly to our call: 
Huzza! 

See, the sky and earth invite; 

Oh, how blue! and oh, how white! 
Such a day is my delight: 

Huzza! 


Oh the snow, the feathery snow! 
Huzza! 

Merrily down the hill we go: 
Huzza! 

Clear the coast there! step aside! 
Swiftly as a flash we glide. 

Never king had such a ride! • 
Huzza! 
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Oh the ice, the slippery ice! 

Huzza! 

How its gleaming looks entice! 

Huzza! 

Now my Christmas-skates I’ll try: 

See me like a swallow fly — 

Ah! I’m down! ’Tis hard to cry 
Huzza! 

Mary now shall have a ride, 

Huzza! 

John attending at her side, 

Huzza! 

Like a queen in queenly state, 

Driven at a lightning-rate 
By two couriers who skate. 

Huzza! 

Winter has its sports, you see, 

Huzza! 

Sports enough for you and me, 

Huzza! 

Every season may delight, 

- If we will but use it right, 

And to health our joys unite. 

Huzza ! Uncle Charles. 
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HOW A PONY HELPED FLY A KITE. 


Hal and Johnny were making a kite. When it was done 
they said, “ Now we must go and fly it.” So off they started. 

Hal went first, carrying the kite ; and Johnny ran along 
behind, holding the end of the kite’s tail in one hand, and 
the ball of twine in the other. After a short walk, they 
spied an open lot all fenced round ; and Johnny said, “ Here 
is a good chance, Hal.” 

“ Yes,” said Hal; “ but there is a pony in there.” 

“ No matter: he will not care,” answered Johnny. 

“Well, we will try it,” replied Hal; and the two little 
boys pushed the kite carefully under the fence, and then 
crawled through themselves. 

The pony was quietly feeding in a far-off corner. But 
he was young and frisky; and when the boys began to 
shout and run, trying to get their kite up, pony thought it 
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meant fun. He pricked up his ears, and began to trot 
toward the party. 

The children were so busy, that they did not notice the 
horse. Hal was running with the string, and calling out to 
Johnny, who was holding the kite, “ Let go ! let go, Jack! ” 

Suddenly the pony sprung into a gallop, and in a moment 
was between the two boys, with the tail of the kite caught 
in his mouth, and twisted about his head. 

When Johnny saw the pony coming so fast, he began to 
run away, and Hal dropped the string, and did the same. 
The pony, when he found he had hold of such a queer 
thing, was so frightened, that he ran faster than either of 
them. The kite dangled at his heels as he cantered, adding 
terror at every step; and the ball of twine, unwinding far 
behind, .was bobbing up and down. 

Soon pony came to the fence, which he cleared with one 
bound. Here the cord snapped, leaving the ball on the 
other side; while the frantic horse rushed on through the 
street. The little horse never tried to fly a kite before, and 
it was not strange that he made funny work of it. 

On and on he ran, the kite’s tail so twisted around him 
that he could not shake it off, and the kite, torn to bits in 
the race, still thumping against his heels. By and by the 
poor creature got so out of breath that he could not run 
any more. A kind man went up gently, and patted him. 
Then he stood still while his good friend unwound the 
string, and put on a bridle. 

Hal and Johnny, all out of breath too, soon came up, 
only to find their kite a perfect wreck. 

Pony was led back to his pasture as gentle as a lamb; and 
Hal and Johnny went to work to make a new kite. But 
both of them thought pony was not much help in kite-fly¬ 
ing. This is a true story. Amt Lee . 
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THE CHILD AND THE GARDENER. 


I planted once a little tree 

t 

Out in the air and sunshine free: 
I gave it water every day; 

But still it pined and pined away. 


Our gardener had a wise old head: 

I carried it to him, and said, 

“ Take this into the greenhouse hot.” 
He pulled it from the flower-pot, 

And, smiling, held it up to me: 

“ A pretty gardener you would be!” 
38 


He said. “ A plant that has no root 
Will die, and bear no flowers or fruit.” 


I hung my head, and blushed for shame; 
“But, child,” said he, “you’re not to 
blame: 

Full many an older head I’ve seen, 

As simple quite as you have been. 


You must in future wiser be, 

And not plant flowers to make a tree; 
But choose the roots, and wait, my dear, 
Until the little buds appear.” 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


I ha^e a little nephew who lives on a farm far out on 
one of the prairies of Iowa. His name is Bertie. He does 
not take “ The Nursery; ” but sometimes my little girl 
sends him hers, after she has heard them read three or four 
times, and learned the stories almost by heart. 

One bright morning last January, Bertie started for 
school across the prairie with his dinner-pail on his arm. 
Before he went, however, his mother, who knew how dan¬ 
gerous Iowa snow-storms sometimes are, charged him not 
to come home if it should storm, but to wait at the school- 
house for his father to come after him. 

Bertie, who is a bright little scholar, studied his lessons 
hard till noon. Then he ate his dinner, and had a good 
play with the boys till the teacher rapped on the window 
as a signal for school to begin again. 

,39 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


All this time the sun had been shining brightly, and a 
soft south-west wind had been blowing. But, shortly after 
the school was called in, a black cloud arose in the west, 
which kept spreading over the sky till the sun was quite 
shut out. At the same time the wind began to blow, and 
the snow to fall. 

The storm and cold increased rapidly. In less than an 
hour the wind was so high that it shook the schoolhouse; 
and the air was so full of snow, that one could hardly see 
through it. At four o’clock, when the school was dis¬ 
missed, the storm was still raging with great fury; and 
the teacher told the children that they must all stay 
where they were, as it was not safe to venture out of 
doors. 

As night came on, it stormed harder than ever. The 
children were greatly alarmed. To add to their fears, the 
coal was nearly all burned up. The teacher was about to 
use the desks for fuel, when a man, who had gone in the 
morning to the nearest railroad town for a new supply of 
coal, returned. It had taken him five hours to come over 
the last five miles. He was nearly frozen; but, after he got 
warm, he told the children that they must all go with him 
to his house, which was not far distant, and stay over night. 
They were all very glad to get away from the schoolhouse, 
and go where they could get something to eat. 

The storm continued for three days; but on the after¬ 
noon of the next day, during a lull, Bertie’s father came 
for him, and took him home. They had to go through 
some deep snow-drifts, and, if Bertie had been alone, I 
don’t know what he would have done; but he clung to 
his father’s hand, and got along bravely. He was very 
glad to get safe home again; and he will now study his 
lessons at home till the warm summer weather comes. 

L. P. A. 
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MINNIE AND THE DUCKLING. 

I want to tell the boys and girls who read “ The Nur¬ 
sery ” a true story about a little girl named Minnie, who 
lives on a lonely farm on Cape Cod. 

This little girl has a brood of ducklings. She has always 
fed and taken care of them, and she loves them dearly. 

Not far from Minnie’s house is a very deep well, with a 
high curb around it. One day a cunning little duckling, 
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MIN NIE AND THE DUCKLING. 


while r unning around the well, found a wide crack, through 
which it poked its little body, and down it went into the 
water. 

If it had been a chicken, it would have very soon sunk, 
and we should have heard nothing more about it; but, 
being a duck, it swam about in the water as bright and 
happy as ever. 

When Minnie found where her poor little duckling was, 
she was very wretched; and she resolved at once to try to 
rescue it. Her father was away: so she ran to her mother, 
and begged her to let her go down the well on a ladder, as she 
had once seen a man do. Her mother would not consent. 

Then she wanted to be let down in the bucket. When 
her mother said “ No ” to that, she was not at all discour¬ 
aged, but was just as determined as ever to save the little 
duck. She knew that whatever was done must be done 
quickly; for the water of a well is very cold, and she was 
afraid that the duck would get tired, and chilled to death. 

So she ran to her father’s barn, and got a basket, tied a 
rope to the handle, and let it down into the well, hoping 
that the duck would swim into it. She tried this for some 
time; but the basket kept moving about, and frightened 
the duck away. 

Then she remembered that her father had a duck made 
of wood, called a decoy, which he used when he went out 
shooting. She found the decoy, and tied it firmly inside 
the basket, so that it would float at the top. Then she let 
the basket down into the well again. 

Just as soon as the duckling saw what was in the basket, 
it fluttered its little wings, and came sailing up to the 
wooden image. I can assure you, it was not many seconds 
before the duckling was drawn up, and landed safely on the 
ground, to Minnie’s great delight. B . c . 8 . 
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MAMMA’S STORY. 

One evening, just as it began to grow dark, all the chil¬ 
dren came racing into the room, and clustered about 
mamma’s chair, waiting for her to come down. 

“ I love mamma best of all,” cried Fanny, as the door 
opened, and mamma came in. “ I love her better than 
you do,” shouted Freddy. “ If a bear should come to eat 
her up, you should see how I would take care of her. I 
am mamma’s soldier.” 

Mamma laughed; and, as she sat down, they all asked 
for a story: so she began, — 

When I was a little girl, I lived on the bank of a lovely blue river. 
All summer long the little bright waves danced in the sunshine. My 
father often took me out in his boat; and I would pick the tall reeds 
which grew near the shore, and weave them into baskets. 

We lived in a small house close to a high bridge. I used to listen 
for the sound of horses’ feet as they went over the bridge when I was 
playing on the shore under it. 
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MAMMA’S STORY. 


In the winter the ice was thick all over the river; but, as spring ap¬ 
proached, it would break up and go out to sea. 

One night, when the river looked as white and solid as ever, I had 
gone to bed early, and was having a good, sound sleep. All of a sud¬ 
den I was awakened by a loud noise. Some one was running up the 
street, calling out, “ The ice is going! ” and I could hear it crashing 
against the bridge. 


“Oh! what is that?” cried Harry, jumping up quickly; 
while Freddy, who was going to take such care of mamma, 
sprang to the very top of her chair; and Kitty screamed 
with fright. 

“ Only a little mouse, silly children! ” said mamma. 
“ Open the door, Harry, and let him run out.” 

But not a child stirred. Mamma had to take care of the 
mouse herself; while her “ little soldier” stood on the sofa, 
and called, “ Is he gone, mamma ? ” 

At last the children had all settled down again, and wanted 
to hear the end of the story. So mamma went on, — 

The next thing I heard was my father’s voice outside, saying, — 

“ Open your window, Susy.” 

I did so, and put my hand right out into the water; for it was just up 
to the window-sill. 

“ Put on a shawl, and get into the boat as quick as you can,” said 
my father. 

I did so, and was rowed to dry land; where some one took me in his 
arms to my aunt’s house. 

I thought I should never see my home again; but the water went 
down the next'day, and left the house all safe, though we never lived in 
it any more. 


Here mamma stopped ; and just then we heard a footstep 
at the front-door. 

“ There comes papa,” said she. “ Run, little soldier, and 
let him in. Don't forget to tell him how you took care of 
mamma l" lew 
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LITTLE ESTELLE. 


See little Estelle 
At Dr. Green’s bell: 

On tiptoe she stands, 
And lifts up her hands; 
But, try as she will, 

Too short is she still. 


On her neck falls her hat; 
But she cares not for that, 
For Johnny is sick, 


And mother said, “ Quick 
Run, little Estelle, 

Ring Dr. Green’s bell.” 


With swift little feet 
She ran down the street; 
And up on the sill 
She sprang with a will: 
But the knob of the bell 
Was too high for Estelle. 
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THE CANARY AND THE MOUSE. 


“ How can I ? Oh, dear! ” 
She cried with a tear. 

But a chaise now is seen: 

“ Here comes Dr. Green! ” 
A moment or more, 

And he stops at the door. 

“ What troubles my pet 
With lashes so wet, 

And apron so clean ? ” 
Asked good Dr. Green. 
Said Estelle, “ I ran quick, 
Because baby is sick.” 

South Bend, Ind. 


“ We’ll cure him, my dear; 
Get in, never fear : 

Too high was the bell 
For little Estelle ? ” 

As she sat by his side, 

With a smile she replied, — 

“ Your bell is too high 
For girls small as I: 

So what I would say 
Is this, if I may,— 

‘ Could you not, just as well, 
Have a little girls’ bell ? ’ ” 

M. B. Heaton. 




THE CANARY AND THE MOUSE. 


I have a canary-bird. He is a splendid singer, and very 

tame. He is allowed to leave his 
cage every day. When he is 
hungry or thirsty, he goes back, 
eats and drinks, and then comes 
out, and flies and hops about the 
room. Sometimes he hops on 
my knees, sometimes on my head. 
He is very fond of getting on my 
table, and pecking among my 
papers. He comes so close to 
my pen at times, when I am 
writing, that I have to push him 
away, which he does not like at all. He knows me, and 
will sit on my hand for several minutes, when I will let him. 
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His cage hangs by the window. When the shade is 
pulled up, the tassel of the string lies on the floor, and the 
string runs up past and close by the cage. 

One day I was writing. The bird, whose name is “ Par¬ 
son,” was hopping about the room; and every thing was as 
quiet as quiet could be. 

Suddenly the bird began to run very fast towards the 
window, chirping as though greatly pleased. I looked, and 
there was a little mouse —just the prettiest mouse you 
ever saw — running towards the window, along the side of 
the room. He and the bird played with each other,—some¬ 
times “ Bo-peep,” and sometimes running after each other 
under the bookcases and tables. Evidently they were old 
acquaintances. 

Presently the mouse ran up the string of the window- 
shade, jumped into Parson’s cage, ran along the perch, put 
his head into the cup, and took a good drink of water. 
Then he ran to the opposite side of the cage, put his head 
into the other cup, and went to eating the bird’s seed. 
Wasn’t that cute ? Parson flew on top of the cage, and 
looked at the mouse all the time. 

I kept very quiet, and watched the whole with great 
interest and pleasure. While the mouse was eating, I rose 
and went to the cage. What do you think the mouse did ? 
Run away? No. He just turned round, and sat in the 
cup, and looked at me out of two little shining eyes, and 
with a little tremble about the mouth that seemed to say, 
“ Please do not hurt me: I was very hungry.” 

And I couldn’t find it in my heart to hurt the little 
thing. 

This is a true story. If you like it, I will tell you 
some other time more about that mouse,—what he did, and 
what became of him. c 
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THE DUCK AND THE SPARROWS. 


Duck. Look here, Sparrows, is this fair play? Who 
told you you might taste my dinner ? 

lsf Sparrow. We only took a few bits of bread and 
potato. See, there’s a bone of beef and the head of a fish 
left for you, — enough for any reasonable duck. 

Duck. But why did you not wait till you were invited, 
before eating out of my plate ? Have you no manners ? 

2 d Sparrow. Times are hard, Mr. Duck. It is a rough 
winter, and the ground is covered with snow. Sparrows 
must live, you know. 

Duck. I can count nine of you on the branches there. 
Why don’t you go to the pig-sty, and make the pig share 
with you, instead of robbing a poor old duck ? 

3 d Sparrow. We prefer your society to the pig’s. 

Duck. Well, you are the sauciest sparrows of my 
acquaintance. No sooner do I get my head into the plate 
than down you come and put in your bills. 

4 th Sparrow. Try it again, old fellow. 

ls< Sparrow. We sparrows have a hard time of it this 
winter, Mr. Duck. If it weren’t for a dear little girl up at 
the house, there, who throws crumbs out at the door for us, 
I don’t know what we should do. Not a worm, not a bug, 
is to be found on the trees ; and the ground is frozen stiff. 

Duck. Is that any reason why you should deprive me 
of my dinner ? 

ls< Sparrow. It’s a reason why we should get a dinner 
where we can. That’s good law among sparrows, anyhow. 

Duck. Well, now see if you can’t behave yourselves 
while I finish my meal. 


[ The Duck begins to eat; while the Sparrows all fly down on the 
rim, of his plate, and help'themselves.'] 
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MR. NOBODY. 


Thebe’s a troublesome fellow who never was found, 

So they say who perhaps have not sought him; 

Yet there is not a home in the wide world around 
Where at some time we might not have caught hiln. 

Oh the mischief he does all unheard and unseen! 

In the act we can never detect him: 

It is easy to tell where the sly one has been, 

Though we never know when to expect him. 

The first choice of the flowers, the best of the fruit, 
This mysterious youth seems to covet. 

He pries into cupboards, all stealthy and mute, 

And the jam, oh, how much he must love it! 

One scarcely could number the things that he breaks. 

He’s a plague to young children “ out walking: ” 
And oft with his noises the baby he wakes; 

And in school he does most of the talking. 


All these things we know, and a great many more, 

Mr. Nobody’s charged with the doing; 

Though the culprit is sometimes not far from the door 
Of the folks who this myth are pursuing. 

And we know well enough what a blunder they make 
When they call this young mischief a “ Mister.” 

For ’tis clear that the name he might lawfully take 

Of Somebody'8 brother or sister. Ge0 . Benmett 
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DAISY’S BUTTER. 

Among Daisy’s Christmas presents was a chum, which her 
little brother Dick bought her with his own “ ten-cent bill,” 
as he called it. He had kept the bill rolled up in a little 
round ball for six weeks, waiting for the “ day before ” to 
spend it, — that wonderful day before Christmas, when so 
many mysterious bundles are hurried through the streets, 
and hidden away in drawers and closets. 

Daisy had talked so much, since she was in the country 
last summer, about helping Nancy make butter, that Dick 
said he thought he would buy her a churn, and perhaps 
papa would buy her a cow; and then she could make the 
butter all her own self. 

Daisy was eight, and Dick only five years old : but still 
they enjoyed playing together very much ; for Dick was 
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DAISY’S BUTTER. 


gentle and kind, and not a noisy and rough boy like her 
twin-brother Harry. 

The toy-chum pleased Daisy very much. She ran to the 
kitchen with it, and coaxed good-natured Bridget to give 
her “ two or three spoonfuls of the tip-top of the milk.” 

“ Now mind and don’t grace yeeself,” said Bridget, “ and 
I’ll give ye a dollar a pound for all the butter ye’ll make, 
my little lady.” 

Daisy moved the clapper to the churn up and down, up 
and down, for a long time, just as she had seen Nancy do 
the large one at Jier grandmother’s in the country; and 
after a while the cream began to grow thicker, and the 
stick did not move so easily. 

“ Oh, I believe my butter has truly come! ” exclaimed 
Daisy, dancing merrily. 

Just then her brother Harry came in. 

“ See what I have made! ” said Daisy, proudly holding up 
the churn. 

Harry was a noisy fellow; and he shouted at the top of 
his voice after looking at the contents of the little churn, — 

“ Oh, ice-cream, ice-cream! Daisy has made some ice¬ 
cream for her doll! ” • 

“ Well, I should think you did scream ,” said Daisy. 
“ Don’t you know butter from ice-cream ? ” 

Bridget helped the little girl take the butter out of the 
churn, made it into a nice pat for her, and stamped it with 
the letter D. Then Daisy put it on the tea-table to show 
to papa and mamma. 

Her papa said, if she liked to make butter as well when 
she was sixteen, he would buy her two little Alderney cows, 
and she might make enough for the whole family. Daisy 
thinks she shall always like to make butter, and so she 
expects to be the owner of two cows by and by. 
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HOW ANDY FOUND COMFORT. 

Andy had been careless in playing ball, and had broken 
a pane of glass. His aunt thought he ought to be pun¬ 
ished : so she locked him up in the woodshed, after hav¬ 
ing placed a jug of cold water and a slice of bread on an 
old chest, which served at once for a table and a bench. 
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HOW ANDY FOUND COMFORT. 


At first Andy felt rather sad. But he thought to him¬ 
self that he had enough money of his own to get the pane 
of glass mended, and that he would run to the glazier’s, 
and have the job done, the minute he was let out of 
prison. 

Then the little boy began to cheer up; and as he lifted 
his head, and opened his eyes, he saw something that soon 
made him lose all recollection of the broken pane. 

On the floor were two little mice, who, tempted by the 
smell of the nice bread, had come out of their holes. 
Andy was a humane boy; and he said to the mice, “ You 
poor hungry little things! you shall have a good time, 
whether I do or not.” 

Andy was not aware at the moment, that in trying to 
make others happy, though those others were only two 
poor little mice, he was helping himself out of his own 
sorrows. 

Moving his hand quietly towards the slice of bread, he 
crumbled up some of it, and threw it gently down for the 
mice to eat. At first they ran off; but by and by, seeing 
that Andy did not mean them any harm, they came boldly 
back, and ate up all the crumbs. 

Then Andy threw down some more; and this time they did 
not run. They ate all that was given to them, and looked 
up, as much as to say, “ Thank you, little boy: we should 
have no objection to a few more of those nice crumbs. 
Times are hard, and people say there’s a great panic some¬ 
where.” 

Andy gave them some more; and then, as his eyes 
caught sight of a mouse-trap that lay on the floor, he 
said, “ You poor little fellows! I have broken bread with 
you; and the laws of hospitality will not permit me to see 
you caught and killed before my sight.” 
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So he got up and kicked the mouse-trap under a big 
basket, where it could do nobody any harm. 

By and by Andy’s aunt unlocked the door, came in, and 
was surprised to find him looking so bright and happy. 
“ Your mother has just come back from market,” said she. 
“ and has been scolding me for shutting you up.” 

“ You did perfectly right, aunty,” said Andy; “ and I 
mean to have the pane of glass mended at my own ex¬ 
pense. Now, please tell me one thing: When one has 
made an acquaintance, and broken bread with him, is it 
not right to keep that acquaintance from running into 
danger, if one can do so ? ” 

“ Of course it is, you queer boy! ” said aunty. 

“ You’re sure of that, are you ? ” asked Andy. 

“ Of course I am,” replied aunty. 

“ Then I’m all right,” said Andy; “ for you must 
know, aunty, I have been dining on bread with two little 
mice, who entertained me greatly ; and so, rather than see 
them caught, I kicked the mouse-trap under the basket.” 

“ But you’ve caught me instead of the mice,” said 
aunty, laughing. “ 0 Andy, Andy! What shall we do 

with yOU ? Dora Burnside. 
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Young Jehu. 

The first wagon that he ever 
had was broken to pieces in less 

than a week. 
He dragged it, 
at the top of his 
speed, over the 
roughest parts 
of the road. Sometimes it would 
strike a stone, and be thrown 
right up in the air. 

When he got 
to be a larger 
‘ boy, his father 
bought him a 
strong gig with 
two great wheels. He led his 
horse up before the thills, and 
said, “ Back up there! ” 
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Then he mounted into his 
spring seat, and dashed off like 
a shot It was 
very hard to get 
such a horse as 
would suit him. 

He said that he 
meant to have the fastest horse 
in the country, no matter what 
might be the cost. 

One day he was trying a new 
horse, and was driving very fast. 
Suddenly the 
horse stumbled 
and fell. Young 
Jehu was thrown 
out of the gig, 
and was hurt a good deal. 

After that young Jehu was 
not quite so reckless. w.o.c. 
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A DREAM OF SANTA CLAUS. 

I had been reading in the January number of “ The 
Nursery ” about Santa Claus and his ever-welcome Christ¬ 
mas gifts to our little cousins in America, — how he filled 
their stockings with dolls, trumpets, guns, pocket-knives, 
pencil-cases, and all sorts of things of which the young 
are so fond; and I thought to myself, “ I wish the good 
saint would pay me a visit, and fill one of my stockings 
with something that would amuse me, and help now 
and then to while away a weary hour of the long winter 
evenings! ” 

And as I sat in my old arm-chair, gazing into the tin¬ 
kling, twinkling fire, and silently musing, a dim, cloudy veil 
seemed to drop before my eyes, and two tiny hands to 
press down their lids ; and I was soon as fast asleep as old 
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Pompey, who lay on the rug at my feet. Then it seemed 
to me that Santa Claus came into the room; and after look¬ 
ing at me a while, to see, I suppose, if I were really asleep, 
he went to my writing-desk, took up two or three pieces 
which I had written for “ The Nursery,” and, after looking 
them over, said in a whisper,— 

“ Ah! I think these will do for my little darlings. I will 
leave G. B. a few presents that may be useful to the old 
scribe in his pleasant labor of writing for the children of 
ISJr. John Bull and his cousin Jonathan; and I hope he will 
make good use of them.” 

I was just going to thank him for his kind gift, when the 
postman gave two of his sledge-hammer knocks at the 
door, that roused me at once, and made Pompey growl like 
an old lion. 

When I was thoroughly awake, I remembered my 
dream, and thought I would peep into my desk, and see if 
there was indeed any truth in dreams, as some old folks say 
there is. Well, sure enough, as Pat would say, the first thing 
I saw was a packet or two of paper and envelopes, a sheet 
of postage-stamps, a box of pens, a new penknife, and 
several other things that I shall find very useful in writing 
for my young (and old) friends. 

In my heart I thanked good Santa Claus for his kind 
presents; and I hope, if they should indeed prove to be 
his, and not — as an old friend has just hinted—gifts from 
a little fairy called Jessie, who sometimes visits me, that he 
will put on his spiritual specs, and read the good wishes 
that I now send to him, the editor, publisher, and readers, 
young and old, of “ The Nursery.” geobce benhett. 

Leeds. England. 
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MARY’S SEARCH. 

I. 

There was a little girl whose name was Mary. She was 
about five years old; and she had been reading so many 
fairy-stories, that at last she grew almost to believe them. 
She hoped she might live to see a fairy. 

One day, as she was walking through the woods, she saw 
a nest of five little birds on a bush. She bent over them, 
and touched their soft little heads. They opened their bills, 
and seemed to ask for food. She found some worms, and 
gave them; and the little birds swallowed them eagerly. 

But Mary saw the mother anxiously flying from bough to 
bough, and chirping as if afraid her little ones would be 
harmed. “ I will not distress you, dear mother-bird,” said 
Mary. So she walked away, and, after picking some fresh 
blue violets, went home, and gave them to her grandmother. 

The old lady was much pleased, and said, “ Thank you, 

you good little fairy ! ” 
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II. 

The next day Mary went out to fill a pitcher of water at 
a pump. She saw an old woman sitting on a stone near by. 
The old woman had a cane in her hand, and looked so much 
like the picture of a fairy in one of Mary’s story-books, that 
Mary thought the good time had come, and this must be a 
fairy indeed,—one who could make pearls and flowers drop 
from her mouth if she pleased. 

The old woman asked for a drink of water; and Mary let 
her take a sip from the pitcher. 

“ But are not you a fairy ? ” asked Mary. 

The old woman laughed, and replied, “The only real 
fairies, my dear, are our own good deeds and good thoughts. 
Kind words are often better than pearls. If you cheer the 
sick, and help the poor, your good acts will make you hap¬ 
pier and wiser than any fairy can do.” 

Mary walked away, thinking on what the old woman had 
said. 
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That afternoon, as she sat on a log of wood, watching 
the bulrushes as they swayed to and fro, Mary said to her¬ 
self, “ If I had plenty of pearls, I could sell them, and get 
plenty of money; and then I could relieve the poor who 
come to our door so often, and who are so in need of help.” 

Then she thought, “ What did the old woman mean by 
saying that ‘ kind words are often better than pearls ’ ? ” 
Mary thought on this a good deal; and at last she made 
up her mind that what the old woman meant was, that, if 
we could not give money to those in want, we could at 
least let them see that we would give it if we could, and so 
cheer them by our love and sympathy. 

“ Then there are many simple ways in which we can let 
others see that we love them and think of them,” said 
Mary. “ Did not grandmother, the other day, call me a 
little fairy just because I presented her with a bunch of 
violets ? Yes, I begin to see what the old woman meant.” 
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IV. 

The next day Mary said to herself, “ How can I show 
myself a fairy to some one to-day who needs help ? ” 

Then she remembered that her cousin, poor Walter Young, 
had long been confined to his room by sickness. 

“ I will take my Christmas-book of stories to Walter, and 
read to him,” thought Mary. So, after asking her mother’s 
permission, she ran off to her aunt’s, and there sat a whole 
forenoon, reading to Walter, and entertaining him. 

When the hand of the clock pointed to five minutes be¬ 
fore one, she rose, and said, “ It is time for me to go home.” 

“I wouldn’t havd believed it,” said Walter. “Why, 
what a fairy you must be to make time pass away so ! I 
haven’t had such a happy forenoon these six months.” 

Mary bade him good-by ; and, as she walked home, she 
thought of all that the old woman had told her, and made 
up her mind never to seek for fairies again, except in her 
own heart. 
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2. Now this little boy would now and then be cross, 
Because that he could only be the very thing he 
was; 

He wanted to be this, and he wanted to be that, 

His head was full of wishes underneath his little 
hat- 

3.1 wish I was a carpenter, I wish I was a lord; 

I wish I was a soldier with a pistol and a sword ; 

I wish I was the roan that goes up in a big balloon; 

I wish, I wish, I wish I could be something else and 
soon. 


14. But all the wishing in the world is not a bit of use : 

I That little boy this very day he stands in his own 
shoes; 

That little boy is still but little Master-W'hat-do-you- 
call, 

As much as if that little boy had never wish’d at all. 

5.He eats his bread and butter,and he likes it very much. 

He runs about and bumps his head, and rolls Iris 
hoop and such; 

And his father and his mother say, “ Oh! thank tire 
gracious powers, 

These wishes cannot wish away that little boy of outs.* 
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HIDE-AND-SEEK. 


N the neighbor’s little yard see the children at 
play! What a beautiful place for play! See 
the old boards, the sticks, and the loose stones, 
the dog’s house, and the hole in the wall! 

Truly what better place in all the wide world 
could be found for a game of hide-and-seek! Little Ruth 
is. hiding behind the pales of an old broken-down fence. 
Tiger, the dog, knows where she is; and Sister Susan 
knows where she is; and the sparrow that sits on the roof 
of the dog’s house, — he, too, knows where she is: but the 
rest of the party will have to hunt before they can find 
her. 


I hope none of those children will get a fall. I hope 
they will not push those stones down on anybody’s head. 
See that little sparrow on the rim of the basin behind Su¬ 
san ! It is quite plain that he means to keep out of harm’s 


way. 

What a good neighbor it must be to let all those children 
come into the yard and play! One little girl has crept into 
a hole under the house by the side of the grape-vine. The 
little boys on the wall mean to climb down and see if 
they can find Cousin Ruth. I think it will not be hard to 
find lfer. One little boy has already almost caught sight 
of her. 


Play on, children ! The neighbor’s little yard is now to 
you a very heaven of wonder and delight. By and by, 
when you grow up, and go out into the big world, and see 
fine cities, and stately parks, and squares, and public gar¬ 
dens, you must not forget the little yard, with its rubbish, 
its planks, and its stones, where you used to play hide-and- 


seek when you were young and happy. 
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LITTLE DILLY-DALLY. 


I don’t believe you ever 
Knew any one as silly 
As the girl I’m going to tell about, 
A little girl named Dilly. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly! 

Oh! she is very slow: 

She drags her feet 
Along the street, 

And dilly-dallies so! 


’Tis just the same at evening; 

And it’s really quite distressing 
To see the time that Dilly wastes 
In dressing and undressing. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly 
Is always in a huff 
If you hurry her, 

Or worry her, * 

And says, “ There’s time enough..’” 


She’s always late for breakfast, 
Without a bit of reason; 

For Bridget rings and rings the bell, 
And wakes her up in season. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly! 

How can you be so slow ? 
Why don’t you try 
To be more spry, 

And not dilly-dally so ? 


Since she’s neither $ick nor helpless^. 

It is quite a serious matter, 

That she should be so lazy, that 
We still keep scolding at her. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly, 

It’s very wrong, you know, 

To do no work 
That you can shirk, 

And dilly-dally so. 

Igitl ^ Josephine Pollard* 
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On a bright and a beautiful summer’s day, 
Mr. Baby thought best to go walking away: 
His little white sack he was well buttoned in 
And his shady hat was tied under his chin. 


One hand was tight clasped in his nurse’s own; 
The other held fast a little white stone : 

There hung by his side his new tin sword; 

And thus he began his walks abroad. 


He walked and he walked ; and by and by 
He came to the pen where the piggy-wigs lie: 
They rustled about in the straw in front; 

And every piggy said, “ Grunt, grunt, grunt! ” 


So he walked and he walked ; and, what do you think ! 
He came to the trough w'here the horse was at drink: 
He cried, “ Go along ! Get up, old Spot ! ” 

And the horse ran away with a trot, trot, trot. 


So he walked and he walked ; and he came at last 
To the yard where the sheep were folded fast: 

He cried through the crack of the fence, “ Hurrah ! ” 
And all the old sheep said, “ Baa, baa, baa! ” 
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So he walked and he walked to the snug little house 
Where Towser was sleeping as still as a mouse : 
Then the baby cried out, “ Halloo, old Tow ! ” 

And the dog waked up with a “ Bow, wow, wow ! ” 


So he walked and he walked till he came to the pond, 
Of which all the ducks and the ducklings are fond: 

He saw them swim forward, and saw them swim back; 
And all the ducks said was, “ Quack, quack, quack ! ” 


So he walked and he walked ; and it came to pass; 

That he reached the field where the cows eat grass ; 

He said with a bow, “ Pray, how do you do ? ” 

And the cows all answered, “ Moo, moo, moo ! ” 

So he walked and he walked to the harvest-ground ; 
And there a dozen of turkeys he found : 

They were picking the grasshoppers out of the stubble; 
And all the turkeys said, “ Gobble, gobble, gobble! ’ 


So he walked and he walked, till he came once more 
To the sunshiny porch and the open door; 

And mamma looked out with a smile, and said, 

“ It’s time for my baby to go to bed.” 

So he drank his milk, and he ate his bread ; 

And he walked and he walked to his little bed ; 

And with sword at his side, and the stone in his hand 
He walked and he walked to the Sleepy Land. 

Olive A. Wadsworth. 
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THE DOCTOR’S VISIT. 


Rachel was a good little girl, but apt to be heedless. Her 
father had been lost at sea when a great steamship, filled 
with passengers, was struck by a sailing-ship, and went 
down. But Rachel had a darling mother and a sister 
Susan. 

Rachel had been told that she must never go with wet 
feet. She forgot this, like other good rules; and one day 
she was so ill that her mother was obliged to send for the 
doctor. 

The doctor came, and took the little girl’s hands in his, 
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THE DOCTOR’S VISIT. 


felt of her pulse, and asked what she had been doing. She 
said she had been out in the wet snow without her over¬ 
shoes. 

“That was a great mistake, my dear,” said the doctor. 
“ There is no more certain way of taking a cold than to go 
with wet feet. Will you remember this ? ” 


Rachel promised that she would remember. But good 
resolutions will not cure a cold. The little girl was soon 
confined to her bed by a fever; and for several days she was 
in great danger. 

At last she was well enough to play with her doll, and 
to read her volumes of “The Nursery.” By and by, on 
sunny days, she could take a little walk on the piazza; and 
soon she could take a ride. 

One bright spring day Rachel was quite well, — well 
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TWO LITTLE BIRDS. 


enough to come down stairs and sit at the dinner-table. 
Her mother and sister Susan were very glad indeed to see 
her. Rachel climbed into her mother’s lap, kissed her, and 
said she would never walk with damp, wet shoes again, if 
she could help it. 

“ That’s fight, my dear, and never sit on the damp 
ground, even in summer,’* said mamma: “I have known 
many little girls to take bad colds in this way.” 

“ I will try and think,” said Rachel. 

“ That is what is wanted, — thought,” said mamma. 
“We must learn to think if we would do right.” 



TWO LITTLE BIRDS. 


Two little birds, one autumn day, 

Sat on a tree together: 

They fluttered about from bough to bough, 
And talked about the weather. 


“ The wind is blowing so cold,” said they, 
“ It chills us as we sing: ” 

Then away they flew to the sunny South, 
And there they staid till spring. 
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FRANK’S RIDE. 


Frank is a little blue-eyed, round-faced boy, not yet 
four years old, who lives next door to a little girl named 
Grace. She is five years old; and she, too, has a chubby 
round face, and clear blue eyes. They often play together. 

Many a time, in the bright winter mornings, Grace says 
to her mother, “ Mamma, I think it will do me good to take 
the fresh air. May I go and slide with Frank ? ” Mamma 
says, “ Yes; ” for she likes to have her little girl take plenty 
of fresh air. 

So, after she has read and spelled her lesson, Grace puts 
on her little blue “ riding-hood,” and well wrapped in coat, 
leggins, and mittens, runs out for a play in the bright sun¬ 
shine on the clean snow and ice. Frank is already waiting 
for her with his sled ; and they push and pull very hard for 
a very little ride. 
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A LETTER-CARRIER. 


One day Frank’s father came out and said, “ Get on, 
chicks, and I will give you a ride.” So they both fixed 
themselves on the sled, — Frank in front, and Grace holding 
on behind. Oh! then how rosy their faces were as they 
glided over the ice and snow, shouting to their mammas to 
look! 

But, alas! by some sudden jerk poor Frank was thrown 
off; and, as he jumped up, a little red stream was running 
from his little pug nose. He cried lustily; and, with papa’s 
handkerchief held to his face, he was taken into the house 
by mamma, who saw the accident from the window, and 
rushed to the rescue. 

Two or three days after this, Frank was on a visit to his 
cousins; when one of them, a girl twelve years old, said to 
him, “ Come, Frank, I will give you a nice ride on the 
sled.” — “ No,” said Frank, “ I will not ride.” — “ Why 
not ? ” Etta said. “ Oh, do! ” — “ No,” answered Frank: 
“ if my father would tip me off, so would you.” And, 
though he runs and walks on the ice, he cannot be induced 
to sit on a sled again. 


Grace’s Mamma. 


A LETTER-CARRIER. 

Fido is a little black-and-tan dog owned by a friend of 
mine in Worcester. He is not usually fond of people out 
of his owner’s family; but he has taken a great liking to a 
gentleman who lives near, and often goes to see him. 

When this gentleman wants to send a message t'o any 
one at my friend’s house, he writes a note, ties it around 
Fido’s neck, and tells him to go home. 

Home trots Fido, never stopping to play, and finds one of 
the family. When the note is taken, he seems to think he 
has done his duty, and barks and jumps as if very happy. 

M. O. Johnson. 
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LIFE’S MORNING AND EVENING. 


“ Grandmother, tell me, were you young once, and little, like me ? 
Golden and brown was your hair ?• smooth and unwrinkled your skin ? 
Could you once frolic and run round in the garden, like me ? 
Grandmother, had you a doll ? Did you love flowers and birds ? 

Shall I a grandmother be ? totter along with a cane ? 

Might one not stay ever young on this bright, beautiful earth ? ” 
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LUCY’S DOINGS. 


Our little Lucy was three years old last August. She 
is very fond of sewing, and is learning to sew quite a 
straight seam. 

She thought it would be very pleasant to make some¬ 
thing for her father for Christmas: so I gave her a piece 
of silvered perforated-board, and a worsted-needle with a 
long, blue worsted thread tied in it, and a big knot in the 
end of the thread. 

Then I showed her how to take the right stitches for a 
border all around the edge of the card-board, so as to make 
a pretty book-mark to put in the Bible. She kept saying, 
while she made it, “ Mother, I am making this all myself: 
please show me where to put the next stitch.” 

Before she finished it, she lost the worsted-needle, and 
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came to ask me for another. “ Mother,” she said, “ have 
you a worsted-needle?”—“No, Lucy, I have no more.” — 
“Well, have you any \fives to tens?'” 

Then I got my needle-book, and showed Lucy that the 
“fives to tens” have such little eyes, that the coarse 
worsted will not go through them. 

Lucy is learning her letters out of the newspapers and 
the Bible. She finds the large letters at the beginnings of 
the different chapters in the Bible. She knows I and 0 and 
L and W. Do you know as many ? 

The other day I was rocking her little baby-brother, and 
singing “By-o-by.” Lucy said, “What shall I buy?” 
Was not that a funny little joke of hers ? Locy’b Mother. 


A SAGACIOUS CALF. 

The little “ Nursery ” children have been told about sa¬ 
gacious dogs and horses; but have they ever heard of a 
sagacious calf? Uncle Horace, who lives on a farm, has 

one> _the only one I ever saw. Her name is Bessie, and 

she is not quite, a year old yet. 

In the lot where Bessie is kept, there is a trough which 
is usually filled with water, so that the calves can come and 
drink when they are thirsty. The other day the trough 
happened to be empty when Bessie came to drink; and 
what do you think she did ? 

Why, she put up her fore-feet into the trough, and, reach¬ 
ing her head over the fence, took hold of the pump-handle 
with her mouth, and worked it up and down just as she 
had seen the folks do when they were pumping water. 

Aunt Nancy thinks that when Bessie grows up, she will 
know so much that “ there will be no living with her.” 

j L, P. A. 
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THE HAND-OKGAN MAN. 


Josie is a little boy three years old, who lives in Boston. 
He has seen the hand-organ men go round the streets, and 
stop at the doors to play. 

He thinks he will be a hand-organ man. He puts on his 
hat, and takes a little wooden cricket under his arm, and 
marches down stairs. 

Papa is in the sitting-room: so are grandpa and Aunt 
Helen. Josie walks in, and begins to sing; at the same 
time he strikes with his hand on the top of the stool. 

He sings very loud, — 


u Do you know the muffin-man, 

The muffin-man, the muffin-man ? 
Do you know the muffin-man, 
Who lives in Drury Lane?” 
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He keeps on singing, — 

“ Yes, I know the muffin-man, 

The muffin-man, the muffin-man : 
Yes, I know the muffin-man, 
Who lives in Drury Lane.” 


When he is done, he takes off his hat, and passes it 
rbund. First he goes to papa, who puts in a cent; then 
to grandpa; then to Aunt Helen. 

When he has been to every one, he makes a bow, puts 
his hat on over his pretty curls, and goes out. 

Soon he comes back. His papa says, “Why, there’s 
that hand-organ man again! He is going to give us more 
music.” 

Josie’s mamma has come in, and she smiles; and he 
begins another little song,— 


“ Over the brook to grand'mama’s, — 

Over the brook, little boy : 

The flowers are sweet beneath our feet; 

We sing as we go for joy.” 

At this all the folks in the room clap their hands, and 
laugh; and Josie, who does not laugh at all, takes off his hat 
again, and passes it round for more money. Papa puts in a 
bunch of keys; and mamma, a spool of thread. 

Grandpa catches up the little man and his hand-organ, 
sets him on his shoulder, and marches out with him into 
the hall; while Josie still sings, so you can hear him all 
through the house,— 

“ Do you know the muffin-man, 

The muffin-man, the muffin-man Y “ 

Rhoda. 
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SAFE HOME ONCE MOEE. 


On the coast of Massachusetts, there are small towns, 
where the fishermen dwell close by the salt sea. The fish¬ 
erman has to run great risks; and his family often pass 
many anxious hours watching for his return. During the 
year 1873 more than fifty fishermen belonging to one small 
town lost their lives at sea. 

John Payson lived in a little house on a bank near the 
beach. He had a wife and four children, two of whom 
were girls, and two boys. Mary, the eldest child, took 
care of the youngest, who was a baby. Paul and Jerry 
went to school, and were bright little scholars. 

Once, when John Payson was absent on a fishing-trip, a 
great, storm came up, and many vessels were wrecked. 
Several days passed by; and no news could be had of John 
or his vessel. At last, on a bright day in autumn, Mrs. 
Payson put on her bonnet and shawl, and, telling Mary to 
keep house, went to the village post-office to see if she 
could get a letter. 

While she was gone, Jerry, the younger of the two boys, 
who spent nearly all his time on a rock near the shore, 
looking out for his father’s vessel, all at once gave a loud 
shout of joy; and then ran leaping into the house, with the 
exclamation, “ I see ‘ The Nancy Payson! ’ She’s coming 
up the harbor! Father’s safe ! Oh, isn’t it'too good! ” 

“ The Nancy Payson ” was John Payson’s little fishing- 
vessel. Sure enough, he was coming back safe and sound. 
When about an eighth of a mile from the land, he got into 
his small boat, and rowed ashore. Jerry, with bare legs, 
ran into the water to meet him, jumped into his arms, and 
gave him a kiss. Mary with baby in her arms, followed by 
Paul waving his hat, ran eagerly to greet him. 
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A DIALOGUE. 


“ But where’s mother ? ” asked John Payson, after he 
had embraced all his little ones more than once. 

“Mother’s gone to the village after news,” replied 
Mary. 

They had not been seated long in their little house, 
when' Paul raised the cry, “ Mother’s coming! ” John 
Payson stepped behind the door, and hid, motioning to the 
children to keep quiet. Mother came in, looking very sad. 
“ Not a word of news about your father,” said she. “ What 
will become of us ? ” 

“ Papa dar, dar! ” cried baby, screaming the words out 
with all her might, and pointing in great excitement at the 
door. 

The next moment mother and father were pressed in 
each other’s arms. What a happy hour it was for the poor 
fisherman and his family ! You may be sure their prayers 
that night were full of gratitude and pious content. 

Built Caster. 


A DIALOGUE. 

Frank .—Arthur, come ! the day is fair. 

Arthur. — I've my lesson to prepare. 

Frank. — Give it up, and come with me: 

Some fine skating you shall see. 

Arthur .—Do not interrupt me, pray: 

This is not my hour for play. 

Frank. — Do not be so over-nice: 

Come with me, and try the ice. 

Arthur. — Truly I should like to go ; 

But my duty tells me, No ! 

Frank. —Duty? That shall guide me too: 

I will stay and work with you. 

Uncle Charles. 
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HUSH! 

If such a loud noise you keep making, 

The baby will surely be waking. 

I cannot permit such confusion, 

So let your talk have a conclusion : 

By and by, when he wakes, if the weather 
Is fine, we will all play together Laura. 

O 

















IN THE MORNING. 


The old rooster jumped down 

from his perch, 
put his head out 
at the door, and 
looked around. 
Daylight was 
rosy in the east, and there was 
not a cloud in the sky. 

“ It’s time the people were up," 
said he. “The chickens are all 

hungry, the pigs 
are grunting for 
their breakfast, 
and the cows 
must be milked." 

So he hopped up on a post 
in front of the window, and 
crowed, “Cock-a-doo-dle-doo! ” 
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Edgar, the farmer’s boy, woke, 
and looked out of the window. 
“It is time for 
me to be at my 
work,” said he. 

Then he put on 
his clothes*, and 
went out and milked the cows, 
and drove them to pasture. 

After Edgar got the cows in 
the pasture, he put up the bars, 
and on his way home stopped 
on the bridge, and looked into 
the water. He 
could see little 
black bugs swim¬ 
ming about. 

He could see his face; and he 
thought he saw a turtle, but it 
proved to be a frog. w . a c . 
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CRYING FRANK. 

Frank was a fine little fellow; but he was most unde¬ 
niably a cry-baby. He would cry when he was washed, 
cry when he was dressed, and cry for this, that, or the other 
thing, many times a day. 

How to cure him of this habit, his parents did not know; 
for neither kindness nor severity seemed to do him any 
good. When his mamma was obliged to go out of town for 
the summer, she hardly knew how to manage. She could 
not leave Frank behind; and she felt very unwilling to 
take him with her to disturb a strange household. At 
last she engaged board in a quiet country-place, with a 
family who had no small children either to tease or be 
teased. 

Frank got through the journey very well, and when he 

reached his new home was too tired to entertain the 
86 
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strangers with any music louder than a sleepy whine. But 
the next morning they had a good chance to judge of the 
strength of his lungs. 

He timed up in his loudest style; but, the first tim e he 
stopped to take breath, he heard some one else crying so 
lustily, that, in his amazement, he forgot to keep up his 
own cry. His mamma had told him there were no children 
in the house : who, then, could it be ? 

After breakfast Frank wanted to go out; but, as it was 
raining, his mamma thought it best to keep him in. In¬ 
stantly he set up such a bawling, that his mamma was very 
much ashamed of him. But he stopped as suddenly as 
before; for, just in the next room, a voice took up the 
strain, and sobbed and cried so pitifully, that Frank was 
quite frightened. 

How distressing was the cry! “ Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! oh, 
dear! boo-hoo-hoo-hoo! Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear! 
boo-hoo-hoo-hoo-o! ” prolonged and repeated over and 
over again, and finally ending in a boisterous, “Ha, ha, ha, 
ha ! Polly wants a cracker 

Frank was at first surprised, and then angry; for he 
thought some one was making fun of him. He ran into 
the next room to see who it was; when a little lady, dressed 
in green, almost over his head, introduced herself as 
“Pretty Poll; pretty Poll!" nodding and bowing as if 
very glad to make his acquaintance. Frank stood speech¬ 
less, with eyes and mouth wide open; for it was the first 
time he had ever heard a bird talk. 

Pretty soon, Poll, peering at him over the side of the 
cage, sang out, “ All right; all right! What's your 
name ? What's your name ? " and then began very soberly 
to whistle, “ Yankee Doodle.” 

This talking bird amused Frank for a while; but his cry- 
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CRYING FRANK. 


mg habit was so strong upon him, that he was soon at it 
again. The moment Poll heard him, she set up her cry 
too; and there would be such a dreadful racket, that even 
Frank would be tired of hearing it. 

His mamma so often said to him, “Don’t cry, Frank; 
let Poll cry,” that the bird learned to say that. She 
would call out, “Don't cry, Frank; let Poll cry:” and 
then would come her dreadful, “ Oh, dear! oh, dear! ” 
always ending in a hearty laugh, and a call for a cracker, as 
if she were exhausted by her labor. 

Poll soon learned to cry so exactly like Frank, that his 
mother could hardly tell the difference; and this made the 
crying boy so ashamed, that he would stop as suddenly as 
if he had lost his breath. 

At last he got so tired of cutting his cry off short, that 
he thought he might as well not begin it at all; but, as a 
boy must have some amusement, he took up laughing 
instead, and he and Poll always kept on good terms about 
that. 

He soon came to the conclusion, that it was much better 
to be laughing than crying; and when, at the end of three 
months, he returned to his city home, he did not take back 
with him his old habit. 

He left that with Poll as a thank-offering for the good 
she had done him. Mbs . e . v . Hill . 
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THE JACK-RABBITS. 

Dora is a little girl who lives on a farm in Nebraska. 
One day her father came home from a walk, carrying his 
hat in his hand; and in his hat he had four — what do you 
think he had ? You little Eastern children could never 
guess; but perhaps some of the prairie children who read 
this true story will guess “ Jack-rabbits; ” and they will 
guess right. 
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“ What are Jack-rabbits ? ” asks the little Boston boy. 
Well, I will tell you. They are really hares, which live on 
the Western prairies, and are a good deal larger than com¬ 
mon rabbits. 

They run very fast, — so fast that few dogs can catch 
them, and little boys would have to look very sharp to 
keep them in sight. But Dora’s father had found four 
young ones, so small that they scarcely filled his straw hat; 
and he thought Dora and her two little brothers would like 
1 them for pets. 

Dora put the rabbits in a box which her brother Dick 
had made on purpose for them, and fed them on fresh grass 
and milk. For a few weeks Dora and the boys were very 
happy with their pets. 

But, as the rabbits grew larger, their box seemed to be 
rather crowded. So one warm night Dora left them out on 
the floor of the shed, where they could hop and play as 
much as they pleased. 

Now, it happened that there was a large crack between 
the boards in one corner of the shed, which was so concealed 
by rubbish, that Dora had not noticed it. When she came 
to look at her pets in the morning, not one of them was to 
be seen. 

They had all run away. Dora was very sad at first; but 
she brightened up at once when her mother reminded her 
that the rabbits were much happier frisking about in the 
open fields than they could possibly be as anybody’s pets. 

w. 
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LITTLE HANDS. 


Baby is crowing, and I’ll tell you why: 

Mother is singing her sweet hush-a-by, 

Thinking her darling will soon go to sleep. 

Bright as the morning, two pretty eyes peep! 
What are they looking at ? something quite new ? 
•Yes, to the baby, although not to you: 

Mother can answer; for she understands, 

Baby has found out two pink little hands! 


Mother has kissed them again and again, — 

Wee hands that smooth away sorrow and pain; 
Now they are nestling in brother’s bright hair; 
Soon they are tangled: but what does he care ? 
Pull away bravely, and coo like a dove: 

That’s the way babies may tell how they love. 
Teach them to do all thy goodness commands, 
Father, oh! bless them, — these dear little hands. 


»i 
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ROVER AND HIS FRIENDS. 
I. 


Royer was a good faithful dog; but his’ master, I am 
sorry to say, was not a good man. He used to beat Rover 
cruelly for nothing at all; and one day the poor dog made 
up his mind to run away, and leave his bad master forever. 

So Rover ran till he met a little girl and boy. Their 
names were Minnie and Bonnie. Rover liked their looks, 
and followed them home, and tried to make them under¬ 
stand that he would like to be their dog. 

The parents of these children lived in a cottage far away 
from any town, with high hills all round, and a thick wood 
not far off. The father was not a rich man. Sometimes he 
went into the woods to cut fagots; and sometimes he went 
on the hills to look after a flock of sheep. 

Bonnie and Minnie begged their parents not to send 
Rover away; and at last their father consented that the dog 
should stay with them a while on trial. 
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II. 


Rover soon made himself quite at home with Bonnie and 
Minnie. When they went on the hills to pick berries, he 
would follow them; and one day, when a bull chased them, 
Rover sprang at him, and made him give up the chase. 

On summer evenings, when the children used to take 
their suppers out of doors, they would share their oatmeal- 
cake with Rover. Bonnie taught him to sit upright on his 
hind-legs, and beg ; and to hold a bit of bread on his nose, 
while Bonnie said, “ Make ready, present, fire! ” Then, 
when Bonnie said “ Fire! ” Rover would toss the bit of 
bread into the air, and catch it in his mouth as it fell. 

But one day when they were playing with him by roll¬ 
ing a ball down hill, and making him run after it, all at 
once Rover caught sight of a man walking along the road 
at the foot of the hill. Then, instead of catching the ball, 
Rover crept along near some bushes, and ran away from the 
man, though the children called, “ Rover, come back! ” 
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III. 


Rover trotted along by the edge of a wheat-field for 
some distance, and then darted off into the woods. The 
children did not know what made him run off; but I know: 
he had seen his old master, and was resolved not to be 
caught by him, — no, not while he had legs to run with. 

Rover watched till his old master was out of sight; and 
then the good dog came back and frolicked as before. 

The father of Bonnie and Minnie taught him to take 
care of the sheep. It was hard work at first ; but, as soon 
as Rover began to learn what was wanted, he seemed to be 
proud of his knowledge, and could drive the sheep, and 
take care of them, much better than a man could. 

One night in winter the silly sheep got out of their nice 
warm shed; and, when morning came, not one of them could 
be seen anywhere. “ The sheep have run off: what shall 
we do, Rover ? ” said the children’s father. Rover barked, 
and smelt around on the snow ; then looked at his master 
and barked, as much as to say, “ Come with me ! ” 
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IV. 

Then off went Rover, and his master with him, towards 
the high hills where the sheep used to feed in summer. It 
began to snow; and the children and their* mother grew 
quite anxious, for sometimes people would lose their way, 
and perish with cold, on the hills. 

It was late at night when the father got home; .but Rover 
and the sheep were not with him. Another night came, 
and still there was no sign of them ; and he said, “ I think 
they must be buried under the snow-drifts.” 

But while he spoke there was a noise outside: “ Baa- 
baa ! ” “ Bow-wow! ” “ Baa-baa-baa! ” “ Bow-wow! ” 

“ There’s Rover back with the sheep! ” shouted Bonnie. 

Yes, there they were, every one of them! But, dear 
me! so tired was poor Rover with running, and so hoarse 
with barking! But he was well praised and petted and 
fed; and, when he lay down on his mat that night, he was 
the happiest dog in the country. 
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THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


ALTER and Mark were two little boys who had 
heard of the tricks played on “ April-Fools’ 
Day,” as the 1st of April used to be called. 
Walter and Mark thought they would go back 
to the old fashion, and try to play some tricks. 

Their first trick was a very harmless one. A string was 
attached to a ball; and the ball was pulled along on the 
sidewalk, while Walter and Mark kept out of sight, at a 
street-comer. The ball seemed to be rolling along of its 
own accord; for the string was so fine, that it could hardly 
be seen. 

A little fellow, whose name was Peter, seeing a nice ball 
on the ground, stooped to pick it up; but, every time he 
tried to touch it, it would move away from his grasp. He 
did not know what to make of it. At last he discovered 
the trick; and then Walter and Mark cried out, “Oh, you 
April fool!” 

Having succeeded so finely in their first experiment, 
Walter and Mark resolved to try another trick at once; 
and this time their joke was decidedly objectionable. See¬ 
ing a young lady crossing the muddy street, Walter cried 

out, “ I beg pardon, ma’am; but just look at your stock- 
• 

mgs. 

The young lady stopped short, looked down at her 
ankles, before and behind, and came near being rim over 
by a coach, before she learned that a trick had been played 
on her. Then the two boys pointed at her, and cried, “ Oh, 
you April fool! ” 

They now began to grow quite proud of their success, 
and never once noticed that a policeman, with brass buttons 
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on his coat, and a staff in his hand, was watching them 
closely. 

Seeing a countryman buy some oranges at a stall, and 
then put his purse in his pocket and move on, they went 
up to him, and said, “Did you drop some money just 
now ? ” 


The man took out his purse, counted his money, and 
said, “ I miss no money. Have you picked up any ? ” — 
“ Oh, you April fool! ” said Walter. 

At this point the policeman came up, and, seizing both 
boys by the arm, said, “ Come with me to the station.” 

“ To the station ? ” cried they, in great fear. 

“ Yes, to the station. You have been breaking the law.” 

“ We were only in fun,” whimpered Mark. 

“ I want to go home to my mother,” whined Walter. 

But the policeman wanted to play his April trick just as 
much as the boys had wanted to play theirs. So he took 
them to the station, to a. man he called “ Judge,” and told 
him what the boys had been doing. 

“ Prisoners at the bar,” cried the judge, “ what have you 
to say why sentence should not be pronounced ? ” 

And then, seeing *that they trembled, and that the tears 
were in their eyes, the good-natured judge took two apples 
out of his pocket, and, giving one to each boy, said, — 

“Here, you little jokers, your sentence is that you 
eat these apples. But take a little good advice with them. 
Practical joking is not a crime; but it is very apt to violate 
the law of good manners and of good nature. Don’t in¬ 
dulge in it more than once a year, and remember that a 
joke ceases to be a joke if you carry it too far. 

“ Now run home, and tell your mammas how, after hav¬ 
ing made April fools of others, you fell into the hands of 


the police, who made April fools of you. 


Uncle Charles. 
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GOOD-BY, OLD WINTER! 



Come help us to bury him under the flowers; 
For, oh, he has given us some happy hours! 

Young Spring is advancing; just look at the skies! 
Look down; see the violets lift their blue eyes! 

May soon will be here; and at sunrise each bird 
Will wake us from sleeping, and make itself heard. 

Yes, Winter is going; and now I must say, 

“ Right welcome is sunshine, right welcome is May: ” 

The brooks, all in tune, tinkle sweetly once more, 

And humming-birds come to the vine by our door. 
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WHAT A HORSE HAD FOR LUNCHEON. 

A baker’s cart one day stopped before a house in Bos¬ 
ton, and the driver went in to see what the family wanted. 
Pretty soon he came out, opened a drawer in the back-part 
of his cart, where he kept his cakes and pies, and took out 
some good things. He put them in his basket, and went 
into the house with them; but he forgot to shut the 
drawer. 

Now, a little way behind the baker’s cart stood a horse 
>nd wagon whose owner had gone into another house. As 
soon as this horse saw that the bffker had left his drawer 
open, he walked up to it, put his nose in, and rummaged 
around among the pies and cakes; and, when the baker 
came out, the horse had finished a sheet of gingerbread, and 
was eating an apple-pie with great relish. 

lOogle 
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102 WHAT A HORSE HAD FOR LUNCHEON. 


He began to back off when he saw the baker coming. 
Perhaps he thought he should be called upon to pay for 
the apple-pie; or perhaps he thought, as the baker did, 
that apple-pies were rather too expensive for a horse’s 
luncheon. 

There was another horse, that used to be driven into a 
street beside the Quincy Market in Boston, and.left to 
stand there while his master was attending to his business. 
Along the street, at the edge of the sidewalk, there were 
sometimes rows of barrels with molasses in them. In each 
barrel was a hole with a stick stuck in it; so that people 
who wanted to buy a barrel of molasses could taste it to see 
if it was good. 

Now, this horse was as fond of molasses as anybody. So, 
when there was nobody to hinder him, he would walk 
along, take the stick in his teeth, pull it out, and lick 
it clean. Then he would drop the stick, and walk along 
to another barrel. The men near by used to watch him 
often, and laugh heartily to see a horse lick molasses. 

A friend of mine, whom I will call “ Mr. Smith,” once 
had a little colt, which was the pet of his children. They 
named him Charley, and used to delight in feeding him 
with bread and cakes, and lumps of sugar. Charley liked 
so well to eat from their hands, that he would leave the 
grass-plat in the yard, and walk right into the house, if he 
saw the children there. So Mr. Smith had a bar put across 
the open doorway to keep him out; for Mrs. Smith did not 
like to have a horse in the kitchen. 

Charley lived to be a very old horse. He was never 
beaten, nor left hungry or thirsty. He was never allowed 
to draw a load that was too heavy,'nor hurried too much 
in hot weather. And, when the good horse and his 
master had grown old together, the boys, who had now 
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grown to be men, bought a young horse to do the work on 
the farm, so that old Charley might have an easy time as 
long as he lived. Was not that a good way to treat a faith¬ 
ful horse ? h. w. 

—- 



BEHIND THE BARS. 


Kunny was a little mouse who thought he knew more 
than anybody else,—yes, more even than his wise old 
mother. 

“ Beware of cheese ! ” said his mother in mouse-lan¬ 
guage. 

“ Cheese is nothing,” said Kunny. “ Cheese is only a 
fiction of our sensations. Take away our sensations, and 
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TRANSPLANTED. 


there is no cheese. I see it, I smell it, I feel it; but take 
'away sight and smell and feeling, and there is no cheese.” 

What Kunny meant by all this foolish talk, I cannot say. 
I only know that cheese was too much for him at last. 
He was caught in a trap. His mother, his sister Nan, his 
brothers Tit and Tat, all came to see him as he stood help¬ 
less behind the bars of his prison. 

At last his mother found one of the bars loose, and 
pressed it aside, so that Kunny could get out. There was 
great rejoicing in the mouse-family at this delivery. 

“ I hope you’ll not get into such a scrape again,” said 
Sister Nan. 

Kunny looked up in a very wise way, and said, “ Can 
you tell me what matter is, Nan ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Nan. “ You know too much: that’s the 
matter. aubed sixim*. 


TRANSPLANTED. 

She was our little Rose, — a bud half-blown, 
Pink, dewy, sweet ; its beauty half unknown: 
Oh, little rosebud, blighted, dead, and gone! 

The baby-blossom was our Violet, 
Forget-me-not, in our hearts’ garden set: 

Oh, new-made grave with lonely tears how wet! 


Yet in sweet paradise our treasure-flowers, 
Forever beautiful, forever ours, 
Christ-cherished, bloom in his celestial bowers. 


8. P. Bartlett. 
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THE BALLOON. 


Jack and Daisy had a secret, — at least, they took pains 
to tell ^everybody so; and every afternoon, after school, 
their two curly heads could be seen close together in the 
playroom, as they whispered their plans. 

Their Uncle Tom, who was just home from college, was 
the only one taken into their confidence; and he shook his 
head wisely, with his finger on his lip, when any questions 
were asked him. 

At last, on the Fourth of July, we were all invited to 
come out to the pasture at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the great secret would be revealed. 

Jack looked* very important; and poor Daisy was in a 
fever of excitement for fear we should not come. When 
the time arrived, every one of the family turned out, in 
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TEE BALLOON. 


spite of the extreme heat, and the need of umbrellas to 
keep off the rays of the sun. 

We were all seated in a circle, around a queer-looking 
heap covered with a white cloth: what could it be ? Just 
as the clock struck four, Jack raised the cloth; and we be¬ 
held a perfect little balloon, with two of Daisy’s jointed 
dolls sitting in the basket, all ready for an ascension. 

“It is now time to take leave of your friends,” said 
Jack as he cut the string; and the pretty balloon began 
its flight. It was soon high above our heads, and went 
steadily higher and higher, until it was a' mere speck in the 
sky. We watched it until it disappeared in the clouds. 

About three weeks afterwards, Daisy came running to 
me one day in high glee, with this letter, which she had 
just received: — 

To the Boy or Girl at Glen Cottage, Chelsea, — If you ever get 
this, you’ll laugh at what I’m going to write about. I was up in the cupola 
of our house this morning; and I saw a queer-looking thing out on the roof, 
hanging by the chimney. It looked something like a fish-net; but I 
couldn’t make out what it was: so I took my garden-rake, and hauled it in. 

Then I found out it was a smashed balloon, with some dolls tied to it; 
and on one of the dolls was a piece of tom paper: but I could make out 
the words, “Cinderella, Glen Cottage, Chelsea,” written on it; so I 
thought I would write this letter to let you know that your dolls have 
come to the end of their journey. 

Wouldn’t I have liked to see that balloon go up ! Mother says I can 
ask you to come to see me; and then you can tell me all about it, and 
have the dolls back again. I wish you would come. I’m ten: how old 
are you ? Good-by. Charles Binney, 

No. 3, C - Street , Boston . 


Both Jack and Daisy wanted much to see the writer of 
this letter, and were greatly pleased when I wrote to ask 
him to come out to our house. If he brings the dolls, we 
may give them a second balloon-excursion. c. A. 
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BABY-LAND 


How many miles to Baby-Land ? 
Any one can tell; 

Up one flight, 

To your right: 

Please to ring the bell 


What can you see in Baby-Land ? 
Little folks in white, 

Downy heads, 
Cradle-beds, 

Faces pure and bright. 

What do they do in Baby-Land ? 
Dream and wake and play, 
Laugh and crow, 

Shout and grow: 

Jolly times have they. 
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THE CANARY AND THE MOUSE. 


What do they say in Baby-Land ? 
Why, the oddest things: 

Might as well 
Try to tell 
What a birdie sings. 

Who is the Queen of Baby-Land ? 
Mother, kind and sweet; 

And her love, 

Bom above, 

Guides the little feet! 

Gborgb Cooper. 


THE CANARY AND THE MOUSE. 


PART n. 


I promised to tell something 
more about the mouse, and what 
became of him. 

At different times I saw him 
running round the room. Al¬ 
ways the canary would seem 
delighted, and would fly after 
him. I soon was sure that he 
visited Parson’s cage e very- 
night; for the seed in the morning would be almost gone. 
But I did not know how very intimate the bird and the 
mouse were. 

One evening I returned home late. As I lighted my 
lamp, I heard a noise in the cage. I was very quiet, so as 
to see what was going on. The mouse was there ! Parson 
was fast asleep on his perch, with his little head tucked 
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under his wing, and one leg drawn up under his feathers. 
He looked just like a little round yellow ball. 

The mouse ate and drank all he wanted, not seeming to 
care at all for me. Then he ran up the side of the cage, 
and along the perch on which Parson was sleeping, and with 
his nose poked the bird in the side; and then looked at him 
out of his two little shining eyes. It was just as much as 
to say, “Wake, little sleepy, and we will play.” 

Parson did not seem a bit afraid. He took his head out 
from under his wing, looked at Mr. Mouse, and then tucked 
it away again. He seemed to say, “ I am too sleepy to 
play. Go to bed! ” Then the mouse jumped to t&e bot¬ 
tom of the cage, nestled into a comer, and went to sleep. 

I was very much surprised at all this, and very much 
amused. Had I not seen it all, it would have been almost 
too strange to believe. But the little readers of “ The 
Nursery” may rest assured it is all true. 

What became of the mouse? One day, soon after, I 
opened a drawer in which I kept sermons. There, now 
you know I am a minister! No matter. There were 
other and very valuable papers in that drawer. As I 
opened it, I heard a rustle, and saw that little rogue of a 
mouse jump out and run away. 

But what destruction! He had nibbled into fine shreds 
a number of my sermons, and some valuable papers. One 
corner of the drawer was a mass of little bits of paper 
of no use at all. 

So I had to catch Mr. Mouse in a trap; and —he died. 
Poor little mouse! I wfis very sorry; but he had been 
very naughty. 

“ Parson,” said I, “ do you know what mischief your friend 
has been doing ? ” And Parson chirped, as much as to say, 
“ It is a good joke.” But it was a serious damage to me. 
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WHY HENRY GOT HOME LATE. 

One cold day in winter, Henry Burton went to pay a 
visit to his cousin Tom Slade. Tom lived four miles from 
Henry’s house ; but Henry did not mind the walk, for there 
was no snow on the ground when he left home. 

A mile of his way lay through a solitary wood; but Henry 
knew he was not likely to meet any thqig more frightful 
than a squirrel or a bluejay. He arrived at his cousin’s 
house in good season for dinner; and after dinner they went 
to play in the bam, and see the horses and dogs. 

But the sky grew vapory and dark; and Henry’s mother, 
fearing that there might be a snow-storm, sent a carriage 
for him. Henry was having a good time on the hay-mow ; 
and so he made the coachman wait. At last it began to 
snow fast; and the coachman said, “ I shall return without 
you, unless you come at once.” 

Even then Henry loitered some ten minutes before he 
was quite ready. At last he bade his cousin good-by, and 
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entered the coach. It was now snowing quite fast. The 
coach was heavy and old-fashioned; and the horses could 
not go very fast. It was nearly dark when they came to 
the road through the wood. 

The horses now began to walk. The weather grew cold, 
and it stopped snowing; but the ground was enough covered 
to make it hard for the horses to drag the old coach. Henry 
began to fear he should have to pass the night in the woods. 

“No matter,” thought he : “ here are plenty of shawls. 
I can keep warm.” 

Yes ; but John the coachman, and the poor horses! Why 
did not Henry think of them ? Because he was heedless, 
and a little selfish. It was nine o’clock before the coach 
stopped at the door of his mother’s house. 

When Mrs. Burton learnt how Henry had delayed the 
coach, and lingered to play in spite of the threatening 
weather, she rebuked him severely, and said, “ Mind what I 
now tell you : never again keep a coachman and his horses 
waiting in the cold, merely for your own pleasure. A true 
gentleman will never disregard the comfort of man or 
beast. I have known many a coachman to take a severe 
cold by being kept waiting in bad weather, because some 
heedless girls or boys did not choose to leave the sports in 
which they were engaged.” dora Burnside. 
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HOW THE DOG HAD HIS LIKENESS TAKEN. 


As the story we are about to tell may seem incredible to 
some of our readers, we will preface it by stating that its 
literal truth is vouched for by a well-known lady of Lowell, 
Mass., Mrs. C. A. Richardson, a sister-in-law of President 
Grant’s Secretary of the Treasury. 

Caesar was a fine Newfoundland dog of great intelligence, 
owned by Mrs. R. One morning she took the dog, with 
some of the children of her family, to a daguerrotype- 
room, with the view of having a picture taken of the 
group. 

For nearly an hour Mrs. R. tried to place Caesar in a 
posture suitable for the purpose of getting a likeness; but, 
when she thought he was all right, he would slowly get up, 
shake his huge body, and, of course, spoil the picture. 

Annoyed at his conduct, Mrs. R. opened the door, and, 
in a stern voice, said to Caesar, “ Go home, sir ! You have 
displeased me very much : you shall not stay with us any 
longer.” Hereupon poor Caesar slunk away with a crest¬ 
fallen look; and Mrs. R. made no further attempt to put 
him in the picture. But the next day, much to her surprise, 
Caesar came home with a box tied round his neck. What 
could it mean? He seemed to be greatly pleased, and 
wagged his tail expressively while waiting for the opening 
of the box. 


His mistress was still more surprised when she found 
that it contained a fine daguerrotype of Caesar himself. 

At her earliest convenience she called on Mr. S., the 
daguerrotypist, to inquire how he had succeeded in enticing 
the dog into his room, and keeping him quiet. Mr. S. said, 
that, on the morning following the failure, he heard a 
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noise in the entry as if some one was thumping on the 
door. 

On opening it, he found Caesar standing there with wist¬ 
ful and eager face. Mr. S. tried to drive him away; but 
the dog insisted on entering; then walked to the old place 
directly in front of the instrument, and sat quietly down, 
as much as to say, “ Now, sir, I am ready to make amends 
for my undignified behavior of yesterday.” 

Seeing at once what the dog wanted, Mr. S. took the 
hint, placed his instrument aright; and the result was a 
very fine picture, a faithful copy of which we here present 
to the readers of “ The Nursery.” 

As soon as he saw that Mr. S. had done with him, Caesar 
rose and stretched himself, with the satisfaction of one who 
had wiped out a disgrace by making reparation. He then 
waited for the daguerrotype, which Mr. S. tied around his 
neck, and trotted home with it to his mistress. 

After this specimen of his sagacity, Caesar was more a 
favorite than ever. He died many years ago; but the 
daguerrotype likeness which he obtained is still treasured 
in his mistress’s family; and we are glad to be able to re¬ 
cord this, story in our pages as a tribute to his memory. 

Uncle Charles. 
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CHRISTINE’S FAIR. 

/ 

“ What have you locked this door for, Christine ? ” 

When Aunt Nettie said this, she rattled the door-knob, 
and stooped, and peeped into the keyhole. 

What do you suppose she saw ? 

Why, nothing but another eye, as saucy as her own, 
* winking at her from the other side of the keyhole. 

“ Fe-fi-fo-fum ! ” said Aunt Nettie. “ I smell evergreen. 
You are going to have a fair, Christine. Lat me come in 
and help you.” * 

“No, thank you, ma’am!” said Christine, as she opened 
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CHRISTINE’S FAIR. 


the door a very little, and came out after much squeez¬ 
ing. “ Pay me five cents, and you may come to my fair 
to-night.” 

Aunt Nettie gave her a bright five-cent piece, and took 
a little ticket, on which Christine had printed neatly, — 

Christine’s Fair. 

Nov. 1, 1873. 5 o’clock , p.’m. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, the family stood in a 
row at the fair-room door. There were grandpa and 
grandma, Christine’s papa and mamma, her aunt Nettie, 
and little sister Bess. 

While they waited for the door to open, Bess put on 
grandpa’s spectacles, and dressed up her mamma’s black 
hair with some light-yellow shaving-curls that she had just 
found in the woodshed. 

Pretty soon Christine opened the door, and took the 
tickets as the family passed in. 

“ Oh, how bright and shiny ! ” cried little Bess. 

Christine had pushed the table into the middle of the 
room, and covered it with a white sheet, and trimmed it 
with evergreen and bright autumn leaves. A very little 
tree stood in the centre of the table, the branches filled 
with pink-and-white candy-bags, and strings of pop-corn. 

On the table were nut-dolls and paper-dolls, lamp-light¬ 
ers, pen-wipers, needle-books, and a great variety of pin¬ 
cushions. Christine’s prices were very reasonable ; and she 
had as many customers as she could attend to: but Bess 
seemed to be the one who had most to show for her 
money. 

She danced off, holding in one hand a frisky jumping- 
jack, and in the other a bunch of gay paper-dolls. A 
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candy-bag hung from each ear; and picture-books stuck out 
of her pocket. 

Christine thought of nothing but counting her money, 
and found she had made just a dollar and a half. 

“ 0 Bess! ” cried she, running after-her sister. “ Now we 
can take ‘The Nursery,’ begin in January, and have all 
those nice stories and pictures for a whole year! ” 

Lynn, November, 1873. Kitty-Winks. 



UNDER PAPA’S HELMET. 


ALFRED SELWYN. 


DRAWING BY OSCAR PLETSCH. 


OW, hurrah! 

See him stand j 
Helm on head, 
Spear in hand! 


Blow the horn, 
Beat the drum, 
Let the foe 
Forward come! 

Boy, may we 
See the day 


When all wars 
Turn to play! 


Swords and guns 
Then shall be 


Only toys 

For you and me. 
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The Greedy Dog. 

Here is a boy 
bringing a dog 
his dinner. The 
dog is very glad 
to get it, because 
he is tired and hungry. It is a 
nice large plateful. 

Biddy comes in from the barn¬ 
yard near by, and tries to pick 
up some of the crumbs that 
have dropped out of the plate; 

but the dog is 
very cross; and 
he growls and 
snaps at her till 
she runs away as 
fast as she came. 

He does not mean to let any 
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of his friends taste a bit of his 
dinner. He eats just as fast as 
he can, till there 
is only one bone 
left. For fear 
that some other 
dog will want a 
share of this, he takes it in his 
mouth, and sneaks away. 

Here he is all alone behind a 
stump, gnawing his bone. He 
thinks no one can see him; but 
a little bird on 
top of the stump 
sees him all the 
time; and, if she 
thinks any thing 
about him, I am sure she must 
think that he is a very greedy 
dog. w o c 
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ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL. 

Susan, Henry, John, and Joe, 

See them there all in a row: 

On their way to school they go. 

They have learned their lessons well; 

They can read, and they can spell; 

They of lakes and towns can tell. 

They start early on their way, 

And stop not to climb and play, 

Though it is a pleasant day. 

But, when school at last is done, 

They’ll be ready all for fun: 

They will frolic, climb, and run. 
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LOST IN THE WOODS. 


morning last August, father and son were out in the 
woods, three miles from any house, when they saw some¬ 
thing stirring between the trunks of two fallen trees. 

“What is that, father?” cried Adolf, who carried a gun, 
and was on the lookout for game. “ Shall I fire ? ” 

“ Always look twice before you shoot,” said the old man. 

“ Your eyes ought to be better than mine; but to me it 
looks as if that thing we see were the head of a boy.” 

Adolf crept cautiously forward, and then, with a smile, 
beckoned to his father, who .soon came up to the spot. 
There lay a fat little fellow, about six years old, fast asleep. 
He was nicely covered with hemlock-branches and loose ' 
bark; and, with his head resting on some leaves for a pil¬ 
low, he seemed to be having quite a comfortable time of 
it. 

They roused him from his sleep, and then learned that 
his name was Victor Raymond; that he was the son of a 
poor widow who lived near the river; and that he had been 
two days and nights lost in the woods. 

“ But how have yob lived all this time ? ” asked Adolf. 

“ Oh! I had some crackers in my pocket; and there 
are plenty of raspberries in the clearings,” said Victor. 

“ There’s no need of a fellow’s- starving in these woods at 
this time of the year.” 

Adolf and his father led the little fellow to their own 
house, where he had a good breakfast, and was kindly 
treated by Marie. Then Adolf saddled the old white 
horse; and Mr. Bernard mounted, and Victor was placed 
behind him on the horse’s back. 

“ Good-by! ” said Marie and Adolf. 

“ Good-by! I shall never forget you,” cried Victor in 
reply. 

And, after riding six miles, Mr. Bernard stopped the old 
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horse in front of hjrs. Raymond’s cottage. The poor widow 
had been almost out of her senses with grief at the disappear¬ 
ance of her little boy. How glad she was to see him once 
more, safe and sound! amhaliymostoh. 


TASSO. 

Tasso is not a handsome dog; but he is very intelligent. 

One day, when his mistress and some other little girls 
were playing with their dolls, Tasso seemed very uneasy, 
and acted as if he would like to have a doll too. 

So his mistress made a rag-doll for him, with which he 
seemed delighted. He played with it until he saw the 
little girls putting their dolls away ; when, taking his doll 
in his mouth, he trotted off to the garden, and buried it. 

The next time he saw the little girls with their dolls, he 
went to the garden, and, after much scratching, brought up 
his doll, and amused himself with it as before. 

Another day he was found in the garden plucking flow¬ 
ers. He took them in 'his mouth, and carried them to his 
kennel, where he carefully laid them on the straw, as much 
as to say, “ You see I like flowers as well as you, and I’m 
going to have some in my parlor.” 

This pleased Tasso’s mistress very much; but she was 
not at all pleased when he came home one day with a little 
bird in his mouth. B 
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THE BOY WHO WAS HARD TO PLEASE. 

" Edgar, come and play with me, 

Yours this little doll shall be.” 

Edgar, scowling, shook his head, 

Gave a scornful look, and said, — 

“ Dolls, I tell you, I don't like.” 

“Edgar, quick, come harness me, 

And your pony I will be.” 

Edgar, scowling, shook his head, 

Gave a scornful look, and said, — 

“ Such a pony I don't like.” 

“ Edgar, come, now, let us go 
Where the ripening berries grow.” 

Edgar, scowling, shook his head, 

Gave a scornful look, and said, — 

“ Ripening berries I don't like.” 

“ Edgar, play, then, what you will: 

You shall find, me willing still.” 

Edgar, scowling, shook his head, 

Gave a scornful look, and said, — 

“ What I will, that know I not.” 

Juuus Sturm. 
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DOLLY AND DOT. 

I. 

Ralph and his sister Ellen were the owners of a cat and 
a canary-bird. The name of the cat was Dolly: the name 
of the canary-bird was Dot. 

Now, Dolly had learned to love this little bird. Often, 
when Dot was let out of his cage, he would light on 
Dolly’s head; and Dolly would seem much pleased to have 
her little friend near her. She would play with Dot, and 
make believe strike him; but never would she harm him. 

Grand frolics they would have together, Dolly and Dot; 
and, on these occasions, Ralph and Ellen would stand by 
and see them at play. Dolly was very fond of hearing 
Dot sing ; and a beautiful singer Dot was. 

Dolly would often mew to be let into the room where her 
dear Dot was singing ; and then Dolly would lie down on 
the rug, and seem to enjoy the song very much. 
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DOLLY AND DOT. 



One day, however, when Ralph and Ellen had let the 
tie bird out of his cage, and he was on the floor, singing 
rimes very sweetly, the cat all at once seized Dot in her 
.iOUth, and leaped up on the table. 

“ Oh, you wicked cat! ” cried Ellen in great alarm. 
“ Let him go, Dolly! Drop him this instant! ” 

“ I have read in a book that all cats are treacherous,” 
said Ralph; “ and Dolly, it seems, is no exception. You 
bad cat, drop that bird ! ” 

The only reply Dolly made was to growl, and to crook 
her back as if in a great rage. 

Strange to say, all this time Dot did not seem to be 
very much frightened. Dolly held him tenderly in her 
mouth ; and all at once the children saw what was the 
matter. A strange cat had entered by the open door ; 
and Dolly, afraid that this strange cat would harm 
the bird, had seized it, and sprung with it on to the 
table. 
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When the children saw the reason of Dolly’s act, they 
drove away the strange cat, and shut the door. Thst*' 
Dolly let Dot fly away from her mouth; and the 
bird lighted on Ralph’s finger, and began to sing. 

As for Ellen, she went up to the good cat, and petted 
and praised her so much, that Dolly seemed vecy happy. 

“ You dear good Dolly! ” said Ellen. “ You did not mean 
to harm the little bird, did you ? It was only to save him 
from the strange old cat, that you acted so.” 

All that Dolly could say in reply was to purr loud and 
louder, as if she well understood what her little -mistress 
was saying. 

Dolly and Dot were better friends than ever after this 
adventure; and I think Dolly would have starved rather 
than do any harm to the little bird who had been her play¬ 
mate and friend. 

This story has been told to me for a true one, and I fully 
believe it. 
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Caw! caw! says the crow, 
Quack! quack! ” says the duck 
Croak! croak! ” says the frog 


-^4 


Spring has come again, I know ; For as sure as I am bom,There s a farmer 
“Was there ev - er such good luck! Spring has cleared this pond of ice. And the day is 
As he leaps out from the bog Spring is here, I do declare, For the earth is 


planting com; I shall breakfast there I trow, Long before his com can grow 
warm and nice, Just as I and goodman Drake Tho’t we’d like a swim to take, 
warm and fair; Croak’.croak! I love the spring, When the little birdies sing. 


* Vol. 1. p. 180. 
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HOW OSCAR DROVE THE SHEEP. 


HERE were twelve nice fat sheep which Mr. 
Norton had sold; and Oscar was to drive them 
six miles, to Pinehill, a farm in Vermont. 

“Now be careful, and don’t miss the road,” 
said Mr. Norton. 

“That reminds me,” said Mrs. Norton: “he may be 
hungry on his way.” So the good mother ran and put 
some cold chicken and brown-bread in a paper bag, and 
gave it to Oscar. 

It was a mild but cloudy day vhen he started with the 
twelve sheep and his little dog Merry. The latter tried to 
show his consequence by barking at the folks on the door¬ 
step. 

“ Good-by, all! ” said Oscar. 

“ Grood-by, and good luck ! ” said Sister Emily. 

So off he went with his troop, over the lowered bars, of 
the fence, and down the hill, to a path through, the 
woods. 

But they had not gone a mile, when one of the sheep 
fell into a crevice between two rocks; and Oscar had to 
spend nearly an hour in getting her out. AM this while, 
little Merry had to take care of the rest of the sheep, which 
would stray off, and put him to a good deal of trouble ; so 
that he grew almost hoarse with barking. 

Oscar kept on, and at last came to a part of the road 
where the snow had been but little trodden: here it was 
slow work driving the sheep. He judged, from the height 
of the sun in the heavens, that it must be five o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

The wind now changed, and blew very, very cold, — so 
cold, that Oscar thought it would not be safe for him to try 
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to reach Pinehill that day. He had yet two miles to go 
over a lonely road. What should he do ? 

By the wayside f there was an old deserted house, which 
was looked on as public property; for boys would often go 
there, and make a fire to cook the fish they caught near by. 
Here Oscar concluded he would stop and pass the night. 

The sight of some old rails and logs that* lay under a 
shed cheered him up with the thought that he should not 
want for a fire. But how should he strike a light ? Oscar’s 
heart beat at the thought; for the cold was now intense. 

He hunted on all the shelves and in all the closets, but 
could not find a match. At last, when he was almost in 
despair, he saw something in a crack of the floor. Was it 
a match ? Yes, it was. 

He first put some logs, chips, shavings, and paper on the 
hearth; then took some paper in his hand, and, going into 
a corner where the wind did not blow, drew the match 
carefully against the wall. It did not flash. Again he 
drew it, and then a third time. Ah! now it flashes: he 
puts the paper in the blaze, kindles that on the hearth, and 
soon has a comfortable fire. 

With Merry’s help, he then drove the sheep into an ad¬ 
joining room, where they were well sheltered from cold. 
Then he sat down on a log, and shared his supper with 
Merry. He wished he might have had something for the 
sheep; but he knew it was better they should fast than 
freeze. 

Early the next morning Mr. Norton, who grew very anx¬ 
ious after the cold weather came on, found Oscar and the 
rest in the old house; and very glad they all were. Not 
the least glad were the sheep, , when they were driven to 
Pinehill Farm, where they had a good breakfast in a nice 

large bam. Alfred Selwto. 
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A DIALOGUE. 


“But where’s mother?” asked John Payson, after he 
had embraced all his little ones more than once. 

“Mother’s gone to the village after news,” replied 
Mary. 

They had not been seated long in their little house, 
when' Paul raised the cry, “ Mother’s coming! ” John 
Payson stepped behind the door, and hid, motioning to the 
children to keep quiet. Mother came in, looking very sad. 
“ Not a word of news about your father,” said she. “ What 
will become of us ? ” 

“ Papa dar, dar! ” cried baby, screaming the words out 
with all her might, and pointing in great excitement at the 
door. 

The next moment mother and father were pressed in 
each other’s arms. What a happy hour it was for the poor 
fisherman and his family! You may be sure their prayers 
that night were full of gratitude and pious content. 

Emily Caster. 


A DIALOGUE. 

Frank. —Arthur, come ! the day is fair. 

Arthur. —I’ve my lesson to prepare. 

Frank. — Give it up, and come with me: 

Some fine skating you shall see. 

Arthur .—Do not interrupt me, pray: 

This is not my hour for play. 

Frank. — Do not be so over-nice: 

Come with me, and try the ice. 

Arthur. —Truly I should like to go; 

But my duty tells me, No ! 

Frank. —Duty? That shall guide me too: 

I will stay and work with you. 

Uncle Charles. 
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HUSH! 

If such a loud noise you keep making. 

The baby will surely be waking. 

I cannot permit such confusion, 

V ‘ f your talk have a conclusion : 

by, when he wakes, if the weather 
7e will all play together. 
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IN THE MORNING. 


The old rooster jumped down 



from his perch, 
put his head out 
at the door, and 
looked around. 
m Daylight was 


rosy in the east, and there was 


not a cloud in the sky. 

“ It’s time the people were up," 
said he. “The chickens are all 


hungry, the pigs 
are grunting for 
their breakfast, 
and the cows 
must be milked." 
So he hopped up on a post 
in front of the window, and 
crowed, “Cock-a-doo-dle-doo!" 
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Edgar, the farmers boy, woke, 
and looked out of the window. 
“It is time for 
me to be at my 
work,” said he. 

Then he put on 
his clothes*, and 
went out and milked the cows, 
and drove them to pasture. 

After Edgar got the cows in 
the pasture, he put up the bars, 
and on his way home stopped 
on the bridge, and looked into 
the water. He 
could see little 
black bugs swim¬ 
ming about. 

He could see his face; and he 
thought he saw a turtle, but it 
proved to be a frog. w . 0 . c . 
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CRYING FRANK. 


Frank was a fine little fellow; but he was most unde¬ 
niably a cry-baby. He would cry when he was washed, 
cry when he was dressed, and cry for this, that, or the other 
thing, many times a day. 

How to cure him of this habit, his parents did not know; 
for neither kindness nor severity seemed to do him any 
good. When his mamma was obliged to go out of town for 
the summer, she hardly knew how to manage. She could 
not leave Frank behind; and she felt very unwilling to 
take him with her to disturb a strange household. At 
last she engaged board in a quiet country-place, with a 
family who had no small children either to tease or be 
teased. 

Frank got through the journey very well, and when he 

reached his new home was too tired to entertain the 
86 
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strangers with any music louder than a sleepy whine. But 
the next morning they had a good chance to judge of the 
strength of his lungs. 

He timed up in his loudest style; but, the first time he 
stopped to take breath, he heard some one else crying so 
lustily, that, in his amazement, he forgot to keep up his 
own cry. His mamma had told him there were no children 
in the house : who, then, could it be ? 

After breakfast Frank wanted to go out; but, as it was 
raining, his mamma thought it best to keep him in. In¬ 
stantly he set up such a bawling, that his mamma was very 
much ashamed of him. But he stopped as suddenly as 
before; for, just in the next room, a voice took up the 
strain, and sobbed and cried so pitifully, that Frank was 
quite frightened. 

How distressing was the cry! “ Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! oh, 

dear! hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo! Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear! 
boo-hoo-hoo-hoo-o! ” prolonged and repeated over and 
over again, and finally ending in a boisterous, “Ha, ha, ha, 
ha ! Polly wants a cracker .” 

Frank was at first surprised, and then angry; for he 
thought some one was making fun of him. He ran into 
the next room to see who it was; when a little lady, dressed 
in green, almost over his head, introduced herself as 
“Pretty Poll; pretty Poll!" nodding and bowing as if 
very glad to make his acquaintance. Frank stood speech¬ 
less, with eyes and mouth wide open; for it was the first 
time he had ever heard a bird talk. 

Pretty soon, Poll, peering at him over the side of the 
cage, sang out, “ All right; all right! What's your 
name ? What’s your name ? ” and then began very soberly 
to whistle, “ Yankee Doodle.” 

This talking bird amused Frank for a while; but his cry- 
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ing habit was so strong upon him, that he was soon at it 
again. The moment Poll heard him, she set up her cry 
too; and there would be such a dreadful racket, that even 
Frank would be tired of hearing it. 

His mamma so often said to him, “ Don’t cry, Fr ank ; 
let Poll cry,” that the bird learned to say that. She 
would call out, “ Don't cry, Frank; let Poll cry:” and 
then would come her dreadful, “ Oh, dear! oh, dear! ” 
always ending in a hearty laugh, and a call for a cracker, as 
if she were exhausted by her labor. 

Poll soon learned to cry so exactly like Frank, that his 
mother could hardly tell the difference; and this made the 
crying boy so ashamed, that he would stop as suddenly as 
if he had lost his breath. 

At last he got so tired of cutting his cry off short, that 
he thought he might as well not begin it at all; but, as a 
boy must have some amusement, he took up laughing 
instead, and he and Poll always kept on good terms about 
that. 

He soon came to the conclusion, that it was much better 
to be laughing than crying ; and when, at the end of three 
months, he returned to his city home, he did not take back 
with him his old habit. 

He left that with Poll as a thank-offering for the good 
she had done him. mbs. e- y. hill. 
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THE JACK-RABBITS. 

Dora is a little girl who lives on a farm in Nebraska. 
One day her father came home from a walk, carrying his 
hat in his hand; and in his hat he had four — what do you 
think he had? You little Eastern children could never 
guess; but perhaps some of the prairie children who read 
this true story will guess “ Jack-rabbits; ” and they will 
guess right. 
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THE JACK-RABBITS. 


“ What are Jack-rabbits ? ” asks the little Boston boy. 
Well, I will tell you. They ar,e really hares, which live on 
the Western prairies, and are a good deal larger than com¬ 
mon rabbits. 

They run very fast, — so fast that few dogs can catch 
them, and little boys would have to look very sharp to 
keep them in sight. But Dora’s father had found four 
young ones, so small that they scarcely filled his straw hat; 
and he thought Dora and her two little brothers would like 
' them for pets. 

Dora put the rabbits in a box which her brother Dick 
had made on purpose for them, and fed them on fresh grass 
and milk. For a few weeks Dora and the boys were very 
happy with their pets. 

But, as the rabbits grew larger, their box seemed to be 
rather crowded. So one warm night Dora left them out on 
the floor of the shed, where they could hop and play as 
much as they pleased. 

Now, it happened that there was a large crack between 
the boards in one comer of the shed, which was so concealed 
by rubbish, that Dora had not noticed it. When she came 
to look at her pets in the morning, not one of them was to 
be seen. 

They had all run away. Dora was very sad at first; but 
she brightened up at once when her mother reminded her 
that the rabbits were much happier frisking about in the 
open fields than they could possibly be as anybody’s pets. 

w. 
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LITTLE HANDS. 

Baby is crowing, and I’ll tell you why: 

Mother is singing her sweet hush-a-by, 

Thinking her darling will soon go to sleep. 

Bright as the morning, two pretty eyes peep ! 
What are they looking at ? something quite new ? 
Yes, to the baby, although not to you: 

Mother can answer; for she understands, 

Baby has found out two pink little hands! 


Mother has kissed them again and again, — 

Wee hands that smooth away sorrow and pain; 

Now they are nestling in brother’s bright hair; 

Soon they are tangled: but what does he care ? 

Pull away bravely, and coo like a dove: 

That’s the way babies may tell how they love. 

Teach them to do all thy goodness commands, 
Father, oh! bless them, — these dear little hands. 

George Cooper. 
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ROYER AND HIS FRIENDS. 

I. 

Royer was a good faithful dog; but his master, I am 
sorry to say, was not a good man. He used to beat Rover 
cruelly for nothing at all; and one day the poor dog made 
up his mind to run away, and leave his bad master forever. 

So Rover ran till he met a little girl and boy. Their 
names were Minnie and Bonnie. Rover liked their looks, 
and followed them home, and tried to make them under¬ 
stand that he would like to be their dog. 

The parents of these children lived in a cottage far away 
from any town, with high hills all round, and a thick wood 
not far off. The father was not a rich man. Sometimes he 
went into the woods to cut fagots; and sometimes he went 
on the hills to look after a flock of sheep. 

Bonnie and Minnie begged their parents not to send 
Rover away; and at last their father consented that the dog 
should stay with them a while on trial. 
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n. 


Rover soon made himself quite at home with Bonnie and 
Minnie. When they went on the hills to pick berries, he 
would follow them; and one day, when a bull chased them, 
Rover sprang at him, and made him give up the chase. 

On summer evenings, when the children used to take 
their suppers out of doors, they would share their oatmeal- 
cake with Rover. Bonnie taught him to sit upright on his 
hind-legs, and beg ; and to hold a bit of bread on his nose, 
while Bonnie said, “ Make ready, present, fire! ” Then, 
when Bonnie said “ Fire! ” Rover would toss the bit of 
bread into the air, and catch it in his mouth as it fell. 

But one day when they were playing with him by roll¬ 
ing a ball down hill, and making him run after it, all at 
once Rover caught sight of a man walking along the road 
at the foot of the hill. Then, instead of catching the ball, 
Rover crept along near some bushes, and ran away from the 
man, though the children called, “ Rover, come back ! ” 
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III. 


Rover trotted along by the edge of a wheat-field for 
some distance, and then darted off into the woods. The 
children did not know what made him run off; but I know: 
he had seen his old master, and was resolved not to be 
caught by him, — no, not while he had legs to run with. 

Rover watched till his old master was out of sight; and 
then the good dog came back and frolicked as before. 

The father of Bonnie and Minnie taught him to take 
care of the sheep. It was hard work at first ; but, as soon 
as Rover began to learn what was wanted, he seemed to be 
proud of his knowledge, and could drive the sheep, and 
take care of them, much better than a man could. 

One night in winter the silly sheep got out of their nice 
warm shed; and, when morning came, not one of them could 
be seen anywhere. “ The sheep have run off: what shall 
we do, Rover ? ” said the children’s father. Rover barked, 
and smelt around on the snow ; then looked at his master 
and barked, as much as to say, “ Come with me! ” 
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IV. 

Then off went Rover, and his master with him, towards 
the high hills where the sheep used to feed in summer. It 
began to snow; and the children and their- mother grew 
quite anxious, for sometimes people would lose their way, 
and perish with cold, on the hills. 

It was late at night when the father got home; .but Rover 
and the sheep were not with him. Another night came, 
and still there was no sign of them ; and he said, “ I think 
they must be buried under the snow-drifts.” 

But while he spoke there was a noise outside: “ Baa- 
baa!” “Bow-wow! ” “Baa-baa-baa!” “Bow-wow!” 

“ There’s Rover back with the sheep! ” shouted Bonnie. 

Yes, there they were, every one of them! But, dear 
me! so tired was poor Rover with running, and so hoarse 
with barking! But he was well praised and petted and 
fed; and, when he lay down on his mat that night, he was 
the happiest dog in the country. 
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THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


ALTER and Mark were two little boys who had 
heard of the tricks played on “April-Fools’ 
Day,” as the 1st of April used to be called. 
Walter and Mark thought they would go back 
to the old fashion, and try to play some tricks. 

Their first trick was a very harmless one. A string was 
attached to a ball; and the ball was pulled along on the 
sidewalk, while Walter and Mark kept out of sight, at a 
street-comer. The ball seemed to be rolling along of its 
own accord; for the string was so fine, that it could hardly 
be seen. 

A little fellow, whose name was Peter, seeing a nice ball 
on the ground, stooped to pick it up; but, every time he 
tried to touch it, it would move away from his grasp. He 
did not know what to make of it. At last he discovered 
the trick; and then Walter and Mark cried out, “ Oh, you 
April fool!” 

Having succeeded so finely in their first experiment, 
Walter and Mark resolved to try another trick at once; 
and this time their joke was decidedly objectionable. See¬ 
ing a young lady crossing the muddy street, Walter cried 
out, “ I beg pardon, ma’am; but just look at your stock¬ 
ings.” 

The young lady stopped short, looked down at her 
ankles, before and behind, and came near being run over 
by a coach, before she learned that a trick had been played 
on her. Then the two boys pointed at her, and cried, “ Oh., 
you April fool! ” 

They now began to grow quite proud of their success, 
and never once noticed that a policeman, with brass buttons 
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on his coat, and a staff in his hand, was watching them 
closely. 

Seeing a countryman buy some oranges at a stall, and 
then put his purse in his pocket and move on, they went 
up to him , and said, “ Did you drop some money just 
now ? ” 


The man took out his purse, counted his money, and 
said, “ I miss no money. Have you picked up any?” — 
“ Oh, you April fool! ” said Walter. 

At this point the policeman came up, and, seizing both 
boys by the arm, said, “ Come with me to the station.” 

“ To the station ? ” cried they, in great fear. 

“ Yes, to the station. You have been breaking the law.” 

“ We were only in fun,” whimpered Mark. 

“ I want to go home to my mother,” whined Walter. 

But the policeman wanted to play his April trick just as 
much as the boys had wanted to play theirs. So he took 
them to the station, to a. man he called “Judge,” and told 
him what the boys had been doing. 

“ Prisoners at the bar,” cried the judge, “ what have you 
to say why sentence should not be pronounced ? ” 

And then, seeing *that they trembled, and that the tears 
were in their eyes, the good-natured judge took two apples 
out of his pocket, and, giving one to each boy, said, — 

“Here, you little jokers, your sentence is that you 
eat these apples. But take a little good advice with them. 
Practical joking is not a crime; but it is very apt to violate 
the law of good manners and of good nature. Don’t in¬ 
dulge in it more than once a year, and remember that a 
joke ceases to be a joke if you carry it too far. 

“ Now run home, and tell your mammas how, after hav¬ 
ing made April fools of others, you fell into the hands of 


the police, who made April fools of you.” 
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Day mild and lovely, a day of delight! 

Old Winter is going! come see the glad sight; 
Come help us to bury him under the flowers; 

For, oh, he has given us some happy hours! 

Young Spring is advancing; just look at the skies! 
Look down; see the violets lift their blue eyes! 

May soon will be here; and at sunrise each bird 
Will wake us from sleeping, and make itself heard. 

Yes, Winter is going; and now I must say, 

“ Right welcome is sunshine, right welcome is May: ” 

The brooks, all in tune, tinkle sweetly once more, 

And humming-birds come to the vine by our door. 
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WHAT A HORSE HAD FOR LUNCHEON. 

A baker’s cart one day stopped before a house in Bos¬ 
ton, and the driver went in to see what the family wanted, 
Pretty soon he came out, opened a drawer in the back-part 
of his cart, where he kept his cakes and pies, and took out 
some good things. He put them in his basket, and went 
into the house with them; but he forgot to shut the 
drawer. 

Now, a little way behind the baker’s cart stood a horse 
?md wagon whose owner had gone into another house. As 
soon as this horse saw that the bstker had left his drawer 
open, he walked up to it, put his nose in, and rummaged 
around among the pies and cakes; and, when the baker 
came out, the horse had finished a sheet of gingerbread, and 
was eating an apple-pie with great relish. 
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He began to back off when he saw the baker coming. 
Perhaps he thought he should be called upon to pay for 
the apple-pie; or perhaps he thought, as the baker did, 
that apple-pies were rather too expensive for a horse’s 
luncheon. 

There was another horse, that used to be driven into a 
street beside the Quincy Market in Boston, and.left to 
stand there while his master was attending to his business. 
Along the street, at the edge of the sidewalk, there were 
sometimes rows of barrels with molasses in them. In each 
barrel was a hole with a stick stuck in it; so that people 
who wanted to buy a barrel of molasses could taste it to see 
if it was good. 

Now, this horse was as fond of molasses as anybody. So, 
when there was nobody to hinder him, he would walk 
along, take the stick in his teeth, pull it out, and lick 
it clean. Then he would drop the stick, and walk along 
to another barrel. The men near by used to watch him 
often, and laugh heartily to see a horse lick molasses. 

A friend of mine, whom I will call “ Mr. Smith,” once 
had a little colt, which was the pet of his children. They 
named him Charley, and used to delight in feeding him 
with bread and cakes, and lumps of sugar. Charley liked 
so well to eat from their hands, that he would leave the 
grass-plat in the yard, and walk right into the house, if he 
saw the children there. So Mr. Smith had a bar put across 
the open doorway to keep him out; for Mrs. Smith did not 
like to have a horse in the kitchen. 

Charley lived to be a very old horse. He was never 
beaten, nor left hungry or thirsty. He was never allowed 
to draw a load that was too heavy,'nor hurried too much 
in hot weather. And, when the good horse and his 
master had grown old together, the boys, who had now 
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grown to be men, bought a young horse to do the work on 
the farm, so that old Charley might have an easy time as 
long as he lived. Was not that a good way to treat a faith¬ 
ful horse ? h. w. 
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BEHIND THE BARS. 


Runny was a little mouse who thought he knew more 
than anybody else,—yes, more even than his wise old 
mother. 

“ Beware of cheese ! ” said his mother in mouse-lan¬ 
guage. 

“ Cheese is nothing,” said Kunny. “ Cheese is only a 
fiction of our sensations. Take away our sensations, and 
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TRANSPLANTED. 


there is no cheese. I see it, I smell it, I feel it; but take 
away sight and smell and feeling, and there is no cheese.” 

What Kunny meant by all this foolish talk, I cannot say. 
I only know that cheese was too much for him at last. 
He was caught in a trap. His mother, his sister Nan, his 
brothers Tit and Tat, all came to see him as he stood help¬ 
less behind the bars of his prison. 

At last his mother found one of the bars loose, and 
pressed it aside, so that Kunny could get out. There was 
great rejoicing in the mouse-family at this delivery. 

“ I hope you’ll not get into such a scrape again,” said 
Sister Nan. 

Kunny looked up in a very wise way, and said, “ Can 
you tell me what matter is, Nan ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Nan. “ You know too much: that’s the 
matter.” aufbbd selwtb. 


TRANSPLANTED. 

She was our little Rose, — a bud half-blown, 
Pink, dewy, sweet; its beauty half unknown 
Oil, little rosebud, blighted, dead, and gone! 


The baby-blossom was our Violet, 
Forget-me-not, in our hearts’ garden set: 

Oh, new-made grave with lonely tears how wet! 


Yet in sweet paradise our treasure-flowers, 
Forever beautiful, forever ours, 
Christ-cherished, bloom in his celestial bowers. 


8. P. Bartlett. 
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THE BALLOON. 

Jack and Daisy had a secret, — at least, they took pains 
to tell ^everybody so; and every afternoon, after school, 
their two curly heads could be seen close together in the 
playroom, as they whispered their plans. 

Their Uncle Tom, who was just home from college, was 
the only one taken into their confidence; and he shook his 
head wisely, with his finger on his lip, when any questions 
were asked him. 

At last, on the Fourth of July, we were all invited to 
come out to the pasture at four' o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the great secret would be revealed. 

Jack looked* very important; and poor Daisy was in a 
fever of excitement for fear we should not come. When 

the time arrived, every one of the family turned out, in 
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spite of the extreme heat, and the need of umbrellas to 
keep off the rays of the sun. 

We were all seated in a circle, around a queer-looking 
heap covered with a white cloth: what could it be ? Just 
as the clock struck four, Jack raised the cloth; and we be¬ 
held a perfect little balloon, with two of Daisy’s jointed 
dolls sitting in the basket, all ready for an ascension. 

“It is now time to take leave of your friends,” said 
Jack as he cut the string; and the pretty balloon began 
its flight. It was soon high above our heads, and went 
steadily higher and higher, until it was a mere speck in the 
sky. We watched it until it disappeared in the clouds. 

About three weeks afterwards, Daisy came running to 
me one day in high glee, with this letter, which she had 
just received: — 

To the Boy or Girl at Glen Cottage, Chelsea, —If you ever get 
this, you’ll laugh at what I’m going to write about. I was up in the cupola 
of our house this morning; and I saw a queer-looking thing out on the roof, 
hanging by the chimney. It looked something like a fish-net; hut I 
couldn’t make out what it was: so I took my garden-rake, and hauled it in. 

Then I found out it was a smashed balloon, with some dolls tied to it; 
and on one of the dolls was a piece of tom paper: but I could make out 
the words, “ Cinderella, Glen Cottage, Chelsea,” written on it; so I 
thought I would write this letter to let you know that your dolls have 
come to the end of their journey. 

Wouldn’t I have liked to see that balloon go up ! Mother says I can 
ask you to come to see me; and then you can tell me all about it, and 
have the dolls hack again. I wish you would come. I’m ten: how old 
are you ? Good-by. Charles Binhey, 

No. S, C - Street, Boston. 


Both Jack and Daisy wanted much to see the writer of 
this letter, and were greatly pleased when I wrote to ask 
him to come out to our house. If he brings the dolls, we 
may give them a second balloon-excursion. c. a. 
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BABY-LAND. 


How many miles to Baby-Land ? 
Any one can tell; 

Up one flight, 

To your right: 

Please to ring the bell. 

What can you see in Baby-Land ? 
Little folks in white, 

Downy heads, 
Cradle-beds, 

Faces pure and bright. 


What do they do in Baby-Land ? 
Dream and wake and play, 
Laugh and crow, 

Shout and grow: 

Jolly times have they. 
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108 THE CANARY AND THE MOUSE. 

What do they say in Baby-Land ? 
Why, the oddest things: 

Might as well 
Try to tell 
What a birdie sings. 

Who is the Queen of Baby-Land ? 
Mother, kind and sweet; 

And her love, 

Bom above, 

Guides the little feet! 

George Cooper. 


THE CANARY AND THE MOUSE. 


PART II. 


I promised to tell something 
more about the mouse, and what 
became of him. 

At different times I saw him 
running round the room. Al¬ 
ways the canary would seem 
delighted, and would fly after 
him. I soon was sure that he 
visited Parsoii’s cage every 
night; for the seed in the morning would be almost gone. 
But I did not know how very intimate the bird and the 
mouse were. 

One evening I returned home late. As I lighted my 
lamp, I heard a noise in the cage. I was very quiet, so as 
to see what was going on. The mouse was there! Parson 
was fast asleep on his perch, with his little head tucked 
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under his wing, and one leg drawn up under his feathers. 
He looked just like a little round yellow ball. 

The mouse ate and drank all he wanted, not seeming to 
care at all for me. Then he ran up the side of the cage, 
and along the perch on which Parson was sleeping, and with 
his nose poked the bird in the side; and then looked at him 
out of his two little shining eyes. It was just as much as 
to say, “Wake, little sleepy, and we will play.” 

Parson did not seem a bit afraid. He took his head out 
from under his wing, looked at Mr. Mouse, and then tucked 
it away again. He seemed to say, “ I am too sleepy to 
play. Go to bed! ” Then the mouse jumped to t&e bot¬ 
tom of the cage, nestled into a corner, and went to sleep. 

I was very much surprised at all this, and very much 
amused. Had I not seen it all, it would have been almost 
too strange to believe. But the little readers of “ The 
Nursery” may rest assured it is all true. 

What became of the mouse? One day, soon after, I 
opened a drawer in which I kept sermons. There, now 
you know I am a minister! No matter. There were 
other and very valuable papers in that drawer. As I 
opened it, I heard a rustle, and saw that little rogue of a 
mouse jump out and run away. 

But what destruction! He had nibbled into fine shreds 
a number of my sermons, and some valuable papers. One 
comer of the drawer was a mass of little bits of paper 
of no use at all. 

So I had to catch Mr. Mouse in a trap; and —he died. 
Poor little mouse! I wp,s very sorry; but he had been 
very naughty. 

“ Parson,” said I, “ do you know what mischief your friend 
has been doing ? ” And Parson chirped, as much as to say, 
“ It is a good joke.” But it was a serious damage to me. 
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WHY HENRY GOT HOME LATE. 

One cold day in winter, Henry Burton went to pay a 
visit to his cousin Tom Slade. Tom lived four miles from 
Henry’s house ; but Henry did not mind the walk, for there 
was no snow on the ground when he left home. 

A mile of his way lay through a solitary wood; but Henry 
knew he was not likely to meet any thqig more frightful 
than a squirrel or a bluejay. He arrived at his cousin’s 
house in good season for dinner; and after dinner they went 
to play in the barn, and see the horses and dogs. 

But the sky grew vapory and dark; and Henry’s mother, 
fearing that there might be a snow-storm, sent a carriage 
for him. Henry was having a good time on the hay-mow; 
and so he made the coachman wait. At last it began to 
snow fast; and the coachman said, “ I shall return without 
you, unless you come at once.” 

Even then Henry loitered some ten minutes before he 
was quite ready. At last he bade his cousin good-by, and 
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entered the coach. It was now snowing quite fast. The 
coach was heavy and old-fashioned; and the horses could 
not go very fast. It was nearly dark when they came to 
the road through the wood. 

The horses now began to walk. The weather grew cold, 
and it stopped snowing; but the ground was enough covered 
to make it hard for the horses to drag the old coach. Henry 
began to fear he should have to pass the night in the woods. 

“ No matter,” thought he: “ here are plenty of shawls. 
I can keep warm.” 

Yes; but John the coachman, and the poor horses ! Why 
did not Henry think of them ? Because he was heedless, 
and a little selfish. It was nine o’clock before the coach 
stopped at the door of his mother’s house. 

When Mrs. Burton learnt how Henry had delayed the 
coach, and lingered to play in spite of the threatening 
weather, she rebuked him severely, and said, “ Mind what I 
now tell you : never again keep a coachman and his horses 
waiting in the cold, merely for your own pleasure. A true 
gentleman will never disregard the comfort of man or 
beast. I have known many a coachman to take a severe 
cold by being kept waiting in bad weather, because some 
heedless girls or boys did not choose to leave the sports in 
which they were engaged.” Dora Burnside. 
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HOW THE DOG HAD HIS LIKENESS TAKEN. 


As the story we are about to tell may seem incredible to 
some of our readers, we will preface it by stating that its 
literal truth is vouched for by a well-known lady of Lowell, 
Mass., Mrs. C. A. Richardson, a sister-in-law of President 
Grant’s Secretary of the Treasury. 

Caesar was a fine Newfoundland dog of great intelligence, 
owned by Mrs. R. One morning she took the dog, with 
some of the children of her family, to a daguerrotype- 
room, with the view of having a picture taken of the 
group. 

For nearly an hour Mrs. R. tried to place Caesar in a 
posture suitable for the purpose of getting a likeness; but, 
when she thought he was all right, he would slowly get up, 
shake his huge body, and, of course, spoil the picture. 

Annoyed at his conduct, Mrs. R. opened the door, and, 
in a stern voice, said to Caesar, “ Go home, sir ! You have 
displeased me very much: you shall not stay with us any 
longer.” Hereupon poor Caesar slunk away with a crest¬ 
fallen look; and Mrs. R. made no further attempt to put 
him in the picture. But the next day, much to her surprise, 
Caesar came home with a box tied round his neck. What 
could it mean? He seemed to be greatly pleased, and 
wagged his tail expressively while waiting for the opening 
of the box. 


His mistress was still more surprised when she found 
that it contained a fine daguerrotype of Caesar himself. 

At her earliest convenience she called on Mr. S., the 
daguerrotypist, to inquire how he had succeeded in enticing 
the dog into his room, and keeping him quiet. Mr. S. said, 
that, on the morning following the failure, he heard a 
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noise in the entry as if some one was thumping on the 
door. 

On opening it, he found Caesar standing there with wist¬ 
ful and eager face. Mr. S. tried to drive him away; but 
the dog insisted on entering; then walked to the old place 
directly in front of the instrument, and sat quietly down, 
as much as to say, “ Now, sir, I am ready to make amends 
for my undignified behavior of yesterday.” 

Seeing at once what the dog wanted, Mr. S. took the 
hint, placed his instrument aright; and the result was a 
very fine picture, a faithful copy of which we here present 
to the readers of “ The Nursery.” 

As soon as he saw that Mr. S. had done with him, Caesar 
rose and stretched himself, with the satisfaction of one who 
had wiped out a disgrace by making reparation. He then 
waited for the daguerrotype, which Mr. S. tied around his 
neck, and trotted home with it to his mistress. 

After this specimen of his sagacity, Caesar was more a 
favorite than ever. He died many years ago; but the 
daguerrotype likeness which he obtained is still treasured 
in his mistress’s family; and we are glad to be able to re¬ 
cord this story in our pages as a tribute to his memory. 

Uncle Charles. 
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CHRISTINE’S FAIR. 

“ What have you locked this door for, Christine ? ” 

When Aunt Nettie said this, she rattled the door-knob, 
and stooped, and peeped into the keyhole. 

What do you suppose she saw ? 

Why, nothing but another eye, as saucy as her own, 
* winking at her from the other side of the keyhole. 

“Fe-fi-fo-fum ! ” said Aunt Nettie. “I smell evergreen. 
You are going to have a fair, Christine. Lot me come in 
and help you.” *' 

“ No, thank you, ma’am! ” said Christine, as she opened 
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CHRISTINE'S FAIR. 


the door a very little, and came out after much squeez¬ 
ing. “ Pay me five cents, and you may come to my fair 
to-night.” 

Aunt Nettie gave her a bright five-cent piece, and took 
a little ticket, on which Christine had printed neatly, — 

Christine’s Fair. 

Nov. 1, 1873. 5 o’clock, p.'m. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, the family stood in a 
row at the fair-room door. There were grandpa and 
grandma, Christine’s papa and mamma, her aunt Nettie, 
and little sister Bess. 

While they waited for the door to open, Bess put on 
grandpa’s spectacles, and dressed up her mamma’s black 
hair with some light-yellow shaving-curls that she had just 
found in the woodshed. 

Pretty soon Christine opened the door, and took the 
tickets as the family passed in. 

“ Oh, how bright and shiny! ” cried little Bess. 

Christine had pushed the table into the middle of the 
room, and covered it with a white sheet, and trimmed it 
with evergreen and bright autumn leaves. A very little 
tree stood in the centre of the table, the branches filled 
with pink-and-white candy-bags, and strings of pop-corn. 

On the table were nut-dolls and paper-dolls, lamp-light¬ 
ers, pen-wipers, needle-books, and a great variety of pin¬ 
cushions. Christine’s prices were very reasonable; and she 
had as many customers as she could attend to: but Bess 
seemed to be the one who had most to show for her 
money. 

She danced off, holding in one hand a frisky jumping- 
jack, and in the other a bunch of gay paper-dolls. A 
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candy-bag hung from each ear; and picture-books stuck out 
of her pocket. 

Christine thought of nothing but counting her money, 
and found she had made just a dollar and a half. 

“ 0 Bess! ” cried she, running after-her sister. “ Now we 
can take ‘The Nursery,’ begin in January, and have all 
those nice stories and pictures for a whole year! ” 

Lynn, November, 1873. Kitty-Winks. 



UNDER PAPA’S HELMET, 


ALFRED SELWYN. 


DRAWING BY OSCAR PLETSCH. 


OW, hurrah! 

See him stand j 
Helm on head, 
Spear in hand! 


Blow the horn, 
Beat the drum, 
Let the foe 
Forward come! 

Boy, may we 
See the day 


When all wars 
Turn to play! 


Swords and guns 
Then shall be 


Only toys 

For you and me. 
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The Greedy Dog. 

Here is a boy- 
bringing a dog 
his dinner. The 
dog is very glad 
to get it, because 
he is tired and hungry. It is a 
nice large plateful. 

Biddy comes in from the barn¬ 
yard near by, and tries to pick 
up some of the crumbs that 
have dropped out of the plate; 

but the dog is 
very cross; and 
he growls and 
snaps at her till 
she runs away as 
fast as she came. 

He does not mean to let any 
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of his friends taste a bit of his 
dinner. He eats just as fast as 
he can, till there 
is only one bone 
left For fear 
that some other 
dog will want a 
share of this, he takes it in his 
mouth, and sneaks away. 

Here he is all alone behind a 
stump, gnawing his bone. He 
thinks no one can see him; but 
a little bird on 
top of the stump 
sees him all the 
time; and, if she 
thinks any thing 
about him, I am sure she must 
think that he is a very greedy 
dog. 





w. o. c. 
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ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL. 

Susan, Henry, John, and Joe, 

See them there all in a row: 

On their way to school they go. 

They have learned their lessons well; 

They can read, and they can spell; 

They of lakes and towns can tell. 

They start early on their way, 

And stop not to climb and play, 

Though it is a pleasant day. 

But, when school at last is done, 

They’ll be ready all for fun: 

They will frolic, climb, and run. 
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LOST IN THE WOODS. 


morning last August, father and son were out in the 
woods, three miles from any house, when they saw some¬ 
thing stirring between the trunks of two fallen trees. 

“ What is that, father ? ” cried Adolf, who carried a gun, 
and was on the lookout for game. “ Shall I fire ? ” 

“Always look twice before you shoot,” said the old man. 

“ Your eyes ought to be better than mine; but to me it 
looks as if that thing we see were the head of a boy.” 

Adolf crept cautiously forward, and then, with a smile, 
beckoned to his father, who .soon came up to the spot. 
There lay a fat little fellow, about six years old, fast asleep. 
He was nicely covered with hemlock-branches and loose ' 
bark ; and, with his head resting on some leaves for a pil¬ 
low, he seemed to be having quite a comfortable time of 
it. 

They roused him from his sleep, and then learned that 
his name was Victor Raymond; that he was the son of a 
poor widow who lived near the river; and that he had been 
two days and nights lost in the woods. 

“ But how have yoii lived all this time ? ” asked Adolf. 

“ Oh! I had some crackers in my pocket; and there 
are plenty of raspberries in the clearings,” said Victor. 

“ There’s no need of a fellow’s- starving in these woods at 
this time of the year.” 

Adolf and his father led the little fellow to their own 
house, where he had a good breakfast, and was kindly 
treated by Marie. Then Adolf saddled the old white 
horse; and Mr. Bernard mounted, and Victor was placed 
behind him on the horse’s back. 

“ Good-by! ” said Marie and Adolf. 

“ Good-by! I shall never forget you,” cried Victor in 
reply. 

And, after riding six miles, Mr. Bernard stopped the old 
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horse in front of JJrs. Raymond’s cottage. The poor widow 
had been almost out of her senses with grief at the disappear¬ 
ance of her little boy. How glad she was to see him once 
more, safe and sound! a*na liyihgston. 


TASSO. 

Tasso is not a handsome dog; but he is very intelligent. 

One day, when his mistress and some other little girls 
were playing with their dolls, Tasso seemed very uneasy, 
and acted as if he would like to have a doll too. 

So his mistress made a rag-doll for him, with which he 
seemed delighted. He played with it until he saw the 
little girls putting their dolls away; when, taking his doll 
in his mouth, he trotted off to the garden, and buried it. 

The next time he saw the little girls with their dolls, he 
went to the garden, and, after much scratching, brought up 
his doll, and amused himself with it as before. 

Another day he was found in the garden plucking flow¬ 
ers. He took them in'his mouth, and carried them to his 
kennel, where he carefully laid them on the straw, as much 
as to say, “ You see I like flowers as well as you, and I’m 
going to have some in my parlor.” 

This pleased Tasso’s mistress very much; but she was 
not at all pleased when he came home one day with a little 
bird in his mouth. B . 
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THE BOY WHO WAS HARD TO PLEASE. 

“ Edgar, come and play with me, 

Yours this little doll shall be.” 

Edgar, scowling, shook his head, 

Gave a scornful look, and said, — 

“ Dolls, I tell you, I don’t like.” 

“Edgar, quick, come harness me, 

And your pony I will be.” 

Edgar, scowling, shook his head, 

Gave a scornful look, and said, — 

“ Such a pony I don’t like.” 

“ Edgar, come, now, let us go 
Where the ripening berries grow.” 

Edgar, scowling, shook his head, 

Gave a scornful look, and said, — 

“ Ripening berries I don’t like.” 

“ Edgar, play, then, what you will: 

You shall find,me willing still.” 

Edgar, scowling, shook his head, 

Gave a scornful look, and said, — 

“ What I will, that know I not.” 

Julius Stubm. 
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DOLLY AND DOT. 

I. 

Ralph and his sister Ellen were the owners of a cat and 
a canary-bird. The name of the cat was Dolly: the name 
of the canary-bird was Dot. 

Now, Dolly had learned to love this little bird. Often, 
when Dot was let out of his cage, he would light on 
Dolly’s head; and Dolly would seem much pleased to have 
her little friend near her. She would play with Dot, and 
make believe strike him; but never would she harm him. 

Grand frolics they would have together, Dolly and Dot; 
and, on these occasions, Ralph and Ellen would stand by 
and see them at play. Dolly was very fond of hearing 
Dot sing; and a beautiful singer Dot was. 

Dolly would often mew to be let into the room where her 
dear Dot was singing; and then Dolly would lie down on 
the rug, and seem to enjoy the song very much. 
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DOLLY AND DOT. 



n. 


One day, however, "when Ralph and Ellen had let the 
tie' bird out of his cage, and he was on the floor, singing 
rimes very sweetly, the cat all at once seized Dot in her 
.lOUth, and leaped up on the table. 

“ Oh, you wicked cat! ” cried Ellen in great alarm. 
“ Let him go, Dolly! Drop him this instant! ” 

“ I have read in a book that all cats are treacherous,” 
said Ralph; “ and Dolly, it seems, is no exception. You 
bad cat, drop that bird! ” 

The only reply Dolly made was to growl, and to crook 
her back as if in a great rage. 

Strange to say, all this time Dot did not seem to be 
very much frightened. Dolly held him tenderly in her 
mouth; and all at once the children saw what was the 
matter. A strange cat had entered by the open door; 
g,nd Dolly, afraid that this strange cat would harm 
the bird, had seized it, and sprung with it on to the 
table. 
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III. 


When the children saw the reason of Dolly’s act, they 
drove away the strange cat, and shut the door. The*' 
Dolly let Dot fly away from her mouth; and the h.h* 
bird lighted on Ralph’s finger, and began to sing. 

As for Ellen, she went up to the good cat, and petted 
and praised her so much, that Dolly seemed vety happy. 

“ You dear good Dolly! ” said Ellen. “ You did not mean 
to harm the little bird, did you ? It was only to save him 
from the strange old cat, that you acted so.” 

All that Dolly could say in reply was to purr loud and 
louder, as if she well understood what her little mistress 
was saying. 

Dolly and Dot were better friends than ever after this 
adventure; and I think Dolly would have starved rather 
than do any harm to the little bird who had been her play¬ 
mate and friend. 

This story has been told to me for a true one, and I fully 
believe it. Emily carter. 
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SPRING VOICES 


Words from the '* Nursery.”* 
Allegretto. 


Music by T. CHAMPTON. 


"Voice 


1 Caw! caw! ” says the crow. 
Quack! quack! ” says the duck ; 
Croak! croak! ” says the frog : 
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planting com ; 
warm and nice, 
warm and fair; 

I shall breakfast there I trow,Long before his com can grow. 
Just as 1 and goodman Drake That we’d like a swim to take.'* 
Croak! croak! I love the spring,When the little birdies sing.” 
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HOW OSCAR DROVE THE SHEEP. 
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HOW OSCAR DROVE THE SHEEP. 


HERE were twelve nice fat sheep which Mr. 
Norton had sold; and Oscar was to drive them 
six miles, to Pinehill, a farm in Vermont. 

“Now be careful, and don’t miss the road,” 
said Mr. Norton. 

“ That reminds me,” said Mrs. Norton: “ he may be 
hungry on his way.” So the good mother ran and put 
some cold chicken and brown-bread in a paper bag, and 
gave it to Oscar. 

It was a mild but cloudy day iyhen he started with the 
twelve sheep and his little dog Merry. The latter tried to 
show his consequence by barking at the folks on the door¬ 
step. 

“ Good-by, all! ” said Oscar. 

“ Grood-by, and good luck! ” said Sister Emily. 

So off he went with his troop, over the lowered bars, of 
the fence, and down the hill, to a path through the 
woods. 

But they had not gone a mile, when one of the sheep 
fell into a crevice between two rocks; and Oscar had to 
spend nearly an hour in getting her out. AM this while, 
little Merry had to take care of the rest of the sheep, which 
would stray off, and put him to a good deal of trouble ; so 
that he grew almost hoarse with barking. 

Oscar kept on, and at last came to a part of the road 
where the snow had been but little trodden: here it was 
slow work driving the sheep. He judged, from the height 
of the sun in the heavens, that it must be five o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

The wind now changed, and blew very, very cold, — so 
cold, that Oscar thought it would not be safe for him to try 
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to reach Pinehill that day. He had yet two miles to go 
over a lonely road. What should he do ? 

By the wayside ^there was an old deserted house, which 
was looked on as public property; for boys would often go 
there, and make a fire to cook the fish they caught near by. 
Here Oscar concluded he would stop and pass the night. 

The sight of some old rails and logs that; lay under a 
shed cheered him up with the thought that he should not 
want for a fire. But how should he strike a light ? Oscar’s 
heart beat at the thought; for the cold was now intense. 

He hunted on all the shelves and in all the closets, but 
could not find a match. At last, when he was almost in 
despair, he saw something in a crack of the floor. Was it 
a match ? Yes, it was. 

He first put some logs, chips, shavings, and paper on the 
hearth; then took some paper in his hand, and, going into 
a corner where the wind did not blow, drew the match 
carefully against the wall: It did not flash. Again he 
drew it, and then a third time. Ah! now it flashes: he 
puts the paper in the blaze, kindles that on the hearth, and 
soon has a comfortable fire. 

With Merry’s help, he then drove the sheep into an ad¬ 
joining room, where they were well sheltered from cold. 
Then he sat down on a log, and shared his supper with 
Merry. He wished he might have had something for the 
sheep; but he knew it was better they should fast than 
freeze. 

Early the next morning Mr. Norton, who grew very anx¬ 
ious after the cold weather came on, found Oscar and the 
rest in the old house ; and very glad they all were. Not 
the least glad were the sheep, when they were driven to 
Pinehill Farm, where they had a good breakfast in a nice 
large barn. Alfred Selwyn. 
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Little Cherry Blossom 
Lived up in a tree, 

And a very happy 
Little thing was she. 

Clad all through the winter 
In a dress of brown, 

Warm she was, though living 
In a northern town. 

But one sunny morning, 
Thinking it was May, 

“ Til not wear,” said Blossom, 
“ This old dress to-day.” 

Mr. Breeze, this hearing, 
Very kindly said, 

“ Do be careful, Blossom : 
Winter has not fled.” 

Blossom would not listen ; 
For the sky was bright, 

And she wished to glisten 
In her robe of white. 

So she let the brown one 
Drop and blow away, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Leaving her the white one, 

All so fine and gay! 

By and by the sunshine 
Faded from her view: 

How poor Blossom shivered 
As it colder grew ! 

Oh for that warm wrapper 
Lying on the ground ! 

Ah ! Jack Frost will nip her : 

He is prowling round. 

Yes, he folds poor Blossom 
In his arms of ice, 

And her white robe crumples,— 
v Robe so fine and nice! 

Ah ! poor Cherry Blossom ! 

She, in foolish pride, 

Changed her wonted clothing, 
Took a cold, and died. 

All ye little blossoms, 

Hear me, and take care: 

Go not clad too thinly, 

And of pride beware. 

S. M. Day. 
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THE BROTHERS. 

Henry and Arthur were brothers. Henry was the 
elder, and thought he was much the wiser. He would 
often scold Arthur for meddling with his playthings, and 
sometitnes would go off and play without letting Arthur 
know where he was going. 

All this was very selfish on Henry’s part; and at length 
he grew to be much ashamed of it; for Arthur fell sick, 
and it was feared he would not live. How wretched 
poor Henry was when he learned this! He thought 
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THE BROTHERS. 


over all his unkind acts towards his younger brother, 
and regretted them most keenly. 

“Only let my dear brother get well, heavenly Father,” 
said he one night, in his prayer, “ and I will try to behave 
better. I will give up to him when we both want a thing; 
and I will do all I can to make him happy.” 

Well, Arthur recovered, and became strong again; and 
Henry, I am glad to say, did not forget his good resolu¬ 
tions. He was now eager to share all his joys with Ar¬ 
thur ; and, oh, how “much happier he was than before ! If 
there was any sport going on, he could not be happy unless 
Arthur was present to enjoy it with him. 

One day Henry had a little sail-boat given to him. 
What did he do but go to the toy-store, and buy another 
one like it to give to Arthur; and then he filled a tub with 
water, and showed Arthur how to make the boat move by 
blowing on the sail. 

I hope my little readers will not have to wait till a 
brother falls sick, before they learn how much they love 
him. The best way is to be kind and loving and unselfish 
now. If we would be happy ourselves, we must try to 
make others happy; and kindness ought to begin at home. 

Imitate the turtle-doves: instead of quarrelling, they coo 
at each other, as much as to say, “ I love you.” 

Mary Clement. 
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AN EGG-STORY. 

When I was at grandma’s, in the country, last summer, 
I went out one day with my uncle to take a walk; 
and we thought it would be a good time to hunt hens’ 
eggs. . 

He could not find any; but after climbing fences, and 
crawling under them, and losing my hat, and tearing my 
blouse, I peeped under the old grain-barn, and there I saw 
twenty-six great white eggs. 

I thought they winked at me, as much as to say, “ Don’t 
you wish you could reach us ? You can’t do it, you see ; 
for you are too small a boy to think of such a thing.” 

But this is the way I winked at them: first, I called uncle 
to come and see my treasure; and he said that my big 
eyes must have been made on purpose to spy out the hid- 
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ing-places of the hens. “If you were no bigger than a 
hen,” said he, “ perhaps you could get those eggs out.” 

“I’m the boy that can do it,” said I. Then, with the 
help of a stick, I rolled the eggs out one by one, until our 
basket was quite full. 

“ You are the champion egg-hunter,” said Uncle Sam. 
(lie likes to poke fun at me.) “ If you stay here, you shall 
lave the chief command of the hen-pen. The old hens will 
soon find that it is of no use to stray away and steal their 
nests while you are in town.” 

“Well, Uncle,” said I, “I think I could keep them in 
order. I wouldn’t let them stroll way up into the wobds as 
they do now.” 

I wanted to run all the way home, and uncle had to walk 
fast to keep up with me. I told grandma all about it as 
soon as we were inside the door. She said we would have 
some of the nice fresh eggs for dinner, and I must live with 
her,- and be a farmer-boy. 

That is just what I want to do; for I have much more 
fun in the country than in the city, and no little boy has 
such a dear grandma as I; but mamma says she can’t 
spare robin. 
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SELLING FISH. 


Fred and his little two-year-old sister Gertie have nice 
times trading with their mamma. 

Fred takes his wheelbarrow, and fills it with blocks and 
spools and books, and plays he is a fish-peddler. Marching 
to the sitting-room door, he blows his little tin trumpet. 
“Toot, toot, toot! Any f^h to-day ?” 

His mamma asks, “What do you carry, sir?” Fred 
stands very straight, and says, “ Cod, haddock, and wola 
but.” Mamma laughs. He means halibut: so she tells 
him that she will take one of them. 

He selects one of his largest books: she pays him a loz¬ 
enge, and asks him to call again next Friday. 

Then he goes to the kitchen to trade with Aunt Jennie. 
“ Toot, toot, toot! Any fish to-day ? ” 


1ST 
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“ What have you ? ” asks auntie. 

“ Cod, haddock, and wolabut,” says Fred. 

“But I would like a whale. Don’t you carry them?” 
asks auntie with a smile. 

The little peddler leaves his cart in Gertie’s care, and 
runs to his mother. 

“ Mamma, Aunt Jennie says she wants a whale. Do 
fishmen ever carry whales ? ” 

“ Why, no, darling ! Whales are very, very large. One 
of them would fill this room,” was the reply. 

“ But don’t they carry little baby-whales ? ” asks Fred. 

“ No. Auntie was only joking when she asked for one,” 
said his mother. 

Fred stood still a moment. He did not like to give it 
up: so he went to his mother’s work-basket, and hunted 
until he found a long whalebone. Then he walked into 
the kitchen, and said, “ I haven’t any whales this morning ; 
but here’s one of their bones to make you a soup.” 

You may wonder what little Gertie has to do with the 
business. Well, she holds the horse, and carries the whip, 
and trots behind Fred with her doll in her arms, feeling 
sure that he could not get along without her. L- A . s . 

-o-.^oo- 

THE TRADESPEOPLE. 

H E swallow is a mason; 

And underneath the eaves 
He builds a nest, and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 
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The woodpecker is hard at work: 

A carpenter is he; 

And you may find him hammering 
His house high up a tree. 




The bullfinch knows and practises 
The basketmaker’s trade: 

See what a cradle for his young 
The little thing has made! 


Of all the weavers that I know, 
The chaffinch is the best: 

High on the apple-tree he weaves 
A cosey little nest. 




The goldfinch is a fuller: 

A skilful workman he ! 

Of wool and threads he makes a nest 
That you would like to see. 


The cuckoo laughs to see them work: 

“ Not so,” he says, “ we do : 

My wife and I take others’ nests, 

And live at ease — cuckoo! ” 

Julius Storm. 
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ROSY’S SURPRISE. 

Rosy is our little sunbeam. When the stars have 
twinkled through six more nights, she will be three years 
old. Yesterday she spent the day at her Aunt Sarah’s. In 
the afternoon her papa said, “ I must go and find my little 
sunbeam.” The snow was falling in thick, feathery flakes 
as he started off. 

His strong legs went tramp, tramp, tramp, through the 
soft snow. The white flakes fell on him, and covered him. 
When little Sunbeam saw him coming up to Aunt Sarah’s 
door, she thought it was a big snow-drift walking right into 
the house; but, when she saw his eyes, she knew it was 
her dear papa. 

He took her in his arms, and tucked her away under the 
cape of his overcoat. You could only see her blue eyes and 
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round nose peeping out where her rosy face lay on his 
neck. Then he came, tramp, tramp, tramp, through the soft 
snow, home again. The feathery flakes fell on him till he 
looked like a great white polar bear; but little Sunbeam was 
warm and dry in her papa’s arms. 

The minute her white fur cap and sack were taken off, 
her, little feet pattered up the stairs to mamma’s room. 
There she found a long, round bundle lying in a strange 
woman’s lap. Rosy p*ulled open the flannel blanket to see 
what was inside. A 

When she had looked in, she jumped up and down, and 
clapped her hands, and laughed aloud with delight. 

“ Oh! ” she said, “ it has two eyes like me, and two ears 
like me, and a nose like me, and a mouth like me. It is a 
darling baby.” 

“ Yes, three years ago you were just such a dear little 
baby-girl,” said Rosy’s mamma. 

“ I suppose God kept her three years longer than he did 
me, because he loved her three times the best,” said Rosy. 

“ God loves both my darlings best,” replied her mamma, 
kissing Rosy’s happy face. All18 Wooi> . 
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THE INFANT MUSICIAN. 


a great fondness 

for music. Anna Maria wanted to be taught to play on 
the clavichord; but the father had little time to give 
to her instruction, for he had to work hard to get money 
enough for the support of his family. 

The clavichord was the old-fashioned piano-forte. You 
may see a picture of one on the next page. No sooner 
would the father open the instrument for the purpose of 
teaching Anna Maria, than little three-year-old Wolfgang 
would throw aside his toys, place himself near, and, after 
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the piece of music was ended, seize his father’s hand, and 
say, “ Me too ! me too ! ” 

“Yes, yes, you too!” the father would reply. “But 
first, my little fellow, you must grow a good bit; so that 
your nose will reach, at least, as high as the keys.” 



To little Wolfgang, however, this did not seem by any 
means an important condition. As often as he found the 
clavichord open, he would stand on tiptoe, and strike the 
keys carefully with his little fingers. 

Greatly pleased he would be when he could so hit the 
keys as to make a harmony; but a dissonance would make 
him start and draw back, as if from something painful. 

Anna Maria made raoid progress in music. One evening, 
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THE INFANT MUSICIAN. 


when she had played a little piece very well, and her father 
had praised her for it, little Wolfgang, who had been listen¬ 
ing attentively, cried out, “ I can play that, too, papa! ” 

“Oh, that’s a likely story!” said the father, laughing; 
and then, taking up a newspaper, he sat down in his arm¬ 
chair, while mother and daughter took up their work. Un¬ 
noticed by all, little Wolfgang climbed up on the music- 
stool. “ Now hear if I can’t play it, dear papa,” said he. 

To the great astonishment of the parents, the little fellow 
then played the piece through with expression and precis¬ 
ion, and without missing a single note. 

With tears of joy in his eyes, the father took the boy in 
his arms, kissed him, and said, “ Bravely done, my little 
son! You will be a great musician one of these days.” 

The father now began to teach the little fellow ; and, 
before he was four years old, the child could play twelve 
pieces with remarkable skill. Then he began to compose 
some little pieces of music, which the father would mark 
down in a book. 

When he was five years old, Wolfgang could play almost 
any piece, after hearing it once played. When he was six 
years old, his father took him and Anna Maria to Vienna; 
and there Wolfgang played the organ in the Church of the 
Franciscans, and played it so beautifully, that the Franciscan 
-fathers gathered round, and listened with the utmost aston¬ 
ishment. We give a picture of this scene. 

The little musician and his sister were now famous.' 
Wolfgang played before the emperor'and the empress, who 
were much delighted. “ Tell me, my little man,” said the 
empress, taking the boy in her lap, “ how did you learn all 
this ? ” — “ All from my dear papa,” said he. 

The father visited some of the principal cities of Germany 
with his children, and everywhere little Wolfgang excited 
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VALIANT HANS. 


great astonishment by his musical performances. At last he 
was stricken down by an attack of scarlet fever, from which 
it was long before he fully recovered. 

The Mozarts went to Paris; and there, before he was 
eight years old, he published two works. Then the family 
went to England, and ip 1768 returned to Salzburg. 

I cannot tell you of all the great musical works which 
Mozart composed. The most famous was an opera called 
Don Juan, or Don Giovanni. He was very industrious. He 
was thirty-six years old when he died. His fame as a musi¬ 
cian is still very great. 



VALIANT HANS. 


As little Hans across the field 
A jar of milk was bearing, 
There came a dog who at him 
rushed, 

As if for no one caring. 

This dog, — so fiercely did he bark, 
Indeed ’twas hard to bear it, — 
He seized Hans by his only shirt, 
And tried to pull and tear it. 


But Hans, — now let his bravery 
Through all the land be spoken,— 
Though sorely troubled, kept his 
ground, 

Nor let the jar be broken. 

Now tell me if, among you all 
Who read this story gravely, 
There’s one who in so bad a strait 
Had borne himself more bravely. 

A. Trojan. 
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SAVED BY A SUNBEAM. 

Karl was a drummer-boy, who had been taken prisoner 
in battle, and shut up in a dark and dirty cellar. There he 
was left, all alone, just at nightfall, after a hard day’s 
march. But he was a brave little fellow; and, weary as he 
was; he sought at once for some* way of making his escape. 

First he tried the door; but that was too firmly fastened 
for his strength. Next he groped about, feeling over the 
stone walls in the hope of finding some window or opening; 
but he only bruised his poor little hands to no purpose, /'” 
He found no window. 
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SAVED BY A SUNBEAM. 


At last, quite tired out, he threw himself on some straw 
in a corner, and fell asleep. As he lay there, he dreamed 
that he was at home, in his own bed. The time was even¬ 
ing; and his mother was teaching him the Lord’s Prayer.. 
“ Our Father who art in heaven,” she whispered in his ear. 
“ Our Father,” said Karl; and then he started up at the 
sound of his own voice; for he had really spoken in bis 
sleep. 

He looked around: all was dark and still. He thought 
of his dream, and wondered why he had not asked his 
Father in heaven to help him get out of prison. He knelt 
on the stone floor, and prayed. 

Then he felt comforted and happy, even in that dreary 
place, and soon fell again into a deep, refreshing sleep. He 
was awakened by feeling something warm on his cheek. 
Opening his eyes, he saw that a sunbeam was pouring its 
light full upon his face, through a small window, high in 
the wall. 


He sprang up, full of courage, took off his shoes and 
stockings, and began to climb the wall, clinging to the 
rough edges of the stones with his hands and feet. 

He had only climbed a little way, when his foot slipped, 
and he fell backwards, hurting his head so badly, that he 
was almost stunned. But, after lying still a while, he 
turned his eyes toward the window, and thought the sun¬ 
beam beckoned him to try again. 

So he grasped the cold stones once more; and this time 
did not look down, but kept his eyes on the sunbeam, that 
seemed to point out of the window, up to heaven. 

And now he climbs up, up, up, until — yes — he reaches 
the window; and now he drags himself through it; and now 
he drops down to the ground, and is off for his home in the 


mountains. 


Charzjx. 
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SPRING IS HERE! 

Robins calling to their mates, 

Pink buds on the trees, 

Baa-lambs skipping through the gates, 
Cows that lie at ease, 

Tender blades of twinkling grass, 
Sunshine warm and deep, 

Rills that look like shining glass, 
Vines that upward creep,— 

All things whisper, children dear, 

“ Spring is here ; spring is here! ” 

Mists of purple, gray, and gold 
Round the mountains high; 
Fragrant lilacs that unfold; 

Clear and deep blue sky; 
Buttercups and daisies bright 
Nodding in the sun ; 

Hearts that bound with rare delight 
For sweet days begun, — 

Love the Giver, children dear, 

Spring is here ; spring is hefre! 
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STORY OF A MOCKING-BIRD. 


Oue neighbor, Mrs. Dodd, has a mocking-bird, whose 
name is Charley. Charley has a house as large as four ordi¬ 
nary cages; and in there he jumps and flutters and whistles 
to his heart’s content. 

Of course you know, from the name, that these birds are 
fond of imitating all sorts of noises. When Carrie laughs 
loudly, Charley hops down from his perch, turns his head 
one side, and listens attentively ; then up he jumps again, 
and gives Carrie’s laugh back to her in fine style. 

One night, after everybody had gone to bed, Mrs. Dodd 
heard the cat in the room. She asked Mr. Dodd to get up and 
put her out; but he came back to bed without finding any 
cat, and they were just going to sleep, when they heard a 
distinct “ Mew, mew, mew ! ” 

Up got Mr. Dodd again; but he could find no cat, though 
he made a thorough search. So, thinking it must have , been 
a mistake, he lay down for the third time. 

He had hardly closed his eyes, when the sound came 
again, “ Mew, mew, mew /” “ It cannot be a mistake,” said 
Mrs. Dodd. “ I will find you, Mistress Puss, if it takes me 
all night to do it.” So she got up and opened the door, 
and listened. 

Pretty soon she burst into a laugh. “ It is no cat at all,” 
said she: “ it is that little rascal of a Charley! ” And, sure 
enough, it was the mocking-bird, amusing himself in the 
middle of the night by giving an imitation of the cat. 

But it is not often that Charley practises at such improper 
hours or annoys anybody with the sound of his voice. His 
usual notes are the very perfection of melody. His taste is 
exquisite. He gives, by turns, the sweetest music of all the 
singing-birds, and far outdoes them all. 

Soma. 
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CORA’S HAIR. 

Cora is a little girl, seven years old, who lives in a coun¬ 
try town in Michigan; and a very dear girl she is, with 
a heart as merry as a bird’s, and a face sunny with smiles. 

Her friends think that she is very pretty, and I fear that 
she has begun to think so too; for she goes very often to 
the glass, to look at herself, and fix her hair and clothes. 

One morning she was so long in getting ready for school, 
that her mother called to her to start at once, or she would 
be tardy. 

“ But, mamma, I haven’t taken the papers out of my hair 
yet,” pleaded Cora. 

“ Never mind, dear,” said her mother. “ You have no 
time to do it now. You must go just as you are.” 

Cora always minds without pouting; but she did not feel 
at ease when she thought of her hair being still done up in 
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the last night’s papers. “ Oh, dear, how I do look! I shall 
be ashamed to stand up in the spelling-class; and, if we 
should happen to have visitors, I don’t know what I shall 
do.” So said Cora as she hurried to school. 


What happened was even worse than she feared; for that 
forenoon there was a knock at the door, and who should 
walk into the schoolroom but the county school-inspector, 
of whom all the children stood in great awe. Vain little 
Cora could think of nothing but her knotty head, and what 
the inspector would think of her shabby looks. 

Probably he would not have noticed her if she had 
attended to her lessons as she ought to have done; but, 
instead of this, she took it into her head to get down under 
her desk, and arrange her hair. So she slid down from her 
seat, and sat on the floor while she made her fingers fly in 
efforts to get her hair free from pins and papers. 

Now her seat-mate, and some other pupils near her, kept 
looking down at Cora, and smiling to see what a flurry she 
was in. This the inspector noticed; and when she popped 
up, with her face very red, and her long hair flowing, he 
saw what the little girl had been doing. At recess, when 
the children were all going out to the play-ground, the in¬ 
spector told Cora that he wished to speak with her. 

The poor child went to him timidly; but he greeted her 
with a pleasant smile, seated her gently on his knee, and, 
stroking her wavy locks, said, “ You took a good deal of 
trouble to arrange your hair for me, my dear: I haven’t 
had such a compliment paid me for a long time. You have 
nice hair, and I hope you always have good lessons.” 

Cora blushed like a rose, and hardly knew whether to cry 
or smile. She felt vexed at being found out; but, as 
neither the inspector nor her teacher seemed angry with 
her, she soon became as merry and happy as ever. 
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THE FIRST TOOTH. 


I can feel it, ma! 

Ton my word it's truth ; 
Yes, it’s here, papa: 

Baby's got a tooth I 
Here it is, in front, 

Just a speck of white : 

Feel it, Fred, it’s here ; 
Mind it does not bite I 

That made baby fret: 
Aren't you glad it's come ? 
I can see it now, 

Peeping through the gum, 
Like a small seed-pearl 
Set in coral red; 

Just stoop down and look: 
Don't you see it, Fred ? 


Oh ! how good he'll be 
Now that tooth's come through! 
See how bright his eyes, 
Cheeks like roses too. 

You'll be better now, 

Little Harold love ; 

Yes, you'll coo again 
Like a pretty dove. 

Oh ! I hope, mamma, 

That he’ll soon have more ; 

For to eat, you know, 

He needs three or four. 

Baby, when you get 
Teeth enough to chew, 

We will have a feast 
Got up all for you. 

Geo. Bennett. 
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Letter to Charles. 

Dear Charles,— One day, as 
I was going into a shop, I saw 
a frog on a shelf. He 
was trying to read a 
paper. “That must 
have been a strange 
frog,” you will think. 
Yes; but it was only 
a stuffed frog. 

Did you ever see a lamb go 
up stairs? t knew a little girl by 

the name of Ida, 
who had a lamb 
of which she was 
very fond. Once, 
when Ida went 
up stairs, the lamb ran up after 
her, without even saying “Baa!” 
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One day our old Bantam hen 
found some nice 
crumbs on the 
platform. The 
cat bristled up 
to her, as much 
as to say, “Let those crumbs 
alone!” But little Bantam said, 

“I shall not run for you, sir!” 

There was a little boy near 
my house, who was very apt to 
stray too far from 
home. His mother 
said, “John, I shall 
have to tie you, if I 
cannot teach you to 
keep within call.” 

So, the next time he went out 
to play, his mother took a string, 
and tied him to a tree. w. o. c. ^ 
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WHAT THE FEOGS SAT. 


When the frogs awake in spring, 

And the woods and meadows ring, 
Johnny wonders what they say, 
Peeping, croaking, night and day. 

“ Oh! ” says grandpa, — “ half asleep, 
First they cry, ‘ How deep? How deep 
Qh, deep, 

Ankle deep, 

Deep, deep! ’ - 

“ By and by they’re all awake. 

Ponds with voices thrill and quake: 

‘ Oh, deep, 

Knee deep, 

Deep, deep! ’ 

“ Small ones, looking thin and queer, 
Scream out quickly, as in fear, 

‘ Stay Here; 

Stay here; 

Better stay here! 

“ Old ones chide with notes profound, 
Hoarsely, slowly, ‘ Go around, 

Around, 

Around; 

Better go round! ’ 

“ Go they, stay they, I’ll be bound, 
Which they do, you’ve never found.” 
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PAPA’S DOG FAN. 

Mr. Murray was an English gentleman, who had lived 
long in India, where he had been a judge. One day, after 
his return to England, his little girls — Kate, Jane, and 
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PAPA’S DOG FAN. 


Emily — climbed up on his knees, and asked him to tell a 
story about the wise dogs he had known. So he began 
thus: — 


“Well, children, Fan was my first wise dog,—my ‘very own,’ as yon would 
say; though I had been brought up all my life in the society of wise dogs. I 
made her acquaintance nearly twenty years ago, when I was in India. She 
was the most loving pet, and one of the wisest dogs I ever had. 

“ My friends are in the habit of saying that I have diad a larger number of 
wise dogs than falls to the lot of most people. I think they are wrong. But 
I have studied dog-nature more carefully than many have; and I know that a 
dog’s good traits are developed by culture. 

44 There are very few dogs who will not show great intelligence if properly 
trained. My practice is always to govern my dogs by love. Like children, 
they are better managed by kindness than by scolding. A bit of biscuit and a 
little show of love will do more than whipping. 

“ I always talked a great deal to Fan; and I think she understood almost all 
I said to her, while her own instinct taught her to do many things she never 
learned from me. I will tell you an instance of this, which, I think, shows she 
was no ordinary dog. 

“ The grounds belonging to my house were surrounded by a hedge of cactus, 
or prickly pear, from which thorns were shed on the ground. Fan used fre¬ 
quently to get these thorns into her feet; and if, when I was out riding, I saw 
her limping, I dismounted, and took out the thorn. 

“ She would wait for me to extract it, with her paw up; and she always got 
a pat and a 4 Poor old Fan ’ from me on these occasions. 

“ One day Fan, wanting a fight, set off on a chase after another dog. I called 
her; but for some time sh$ would not take any notice of me. When, at last, 
she did stop, I got off my horse, and walked up to her, very deliberately, whip 
in hand. 

44 As I got near her, she lifted up one foot, and went very lame, looking up 
piteously into my face, as if she was in great pain. I thought no more of 
flogging her, but called out, 4 Poor old dog, have you got a thorn in your foot ? ’ 

44 But, as I stooped to see, she frisked away from me, and ran off barking, 
and positively laughing with glee at having taken me in, and made me change 
her punishment into a petting. 

44 Many weeks afterwards, I had occasion to travel in my palanquin, — a sort 
of box, or carriage, without wheels, which men carry by means of a pole at 
each end. I permitted Fan to ride with me for a while, but soon made her 
get out, as the weather was warm. 

44 Fan did not seem to like the change, but soon amused herself with chasing 
monkeys. Then, getting tired and hot, she drew near to me, and, lifting up her 
foot, looked up at me in a very melancholy manner, and limped as if she were 
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lame. I called out, ‘ 0 Fan, you old fool! do you think you can trick me 
twice ? 9 Down went her paw; and she raced along, laughing and barking at 
me. So I took her into the palanquin again, to her great delight. 

“ I was a magistrate in those days; and Fan almost always went to court 
with me, and sat on a chair by my side. I had a tame monkey, too, which Fan 
was very fond of. I used to chain them together, and they would play about 
the grounds very happily. 

“ One day I expected some friends to luncheon. I was in court; and it hap¬ 
pened I had left Fan at home that day. As I was rather late at my work, my 
friends arrived at my house before me. They waited a while; and then, seeing 
Fan, they dressed the monkey up in his red jacket and blue trousers, and 
fastening the chain round the dog’s neck, with a card tied round it, on which 
was written, ‘Mulligatawny is getting cold/ told Fan to go to her master. 

“ The mulligatawny, which literally means ‘pepper-water,’ is a kind of soup, 
made hot with spices, which, like curry, is much eaten in India. 

“ Well, Fan set off, the monkey running by her side. I was busy writing, 
and did not notice that Fan had jumped up into the chair at my side; but my 
attention was soon attracted by the monkey, who, in full uniform, seated him¬ 
self on my table, and put one hand into the ink, while with the other he seized 
the pen I was writing with. I need not say I was obliged to adjourn the court 
after that, and go off to tiffin. What ? Do you want to know what tiffin is ? 
It is the Indian name for luncheon.” 


Mr. Murray had another nice dog whose name was Mop. 
She was so called because she was so woolly that she looked 
like a mop. Here is a picture of her at rest in a chair. She 
was a very dear and faithful dog. uncle Charles. 
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* Vide “ Nursery,” Vol. rill. p. 32. 
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NANCY AND HER DOG PLUTO. 


ES, children, seventy years ago grandma was a 
little girl four years old. Her name was Nan¬ 
cy ; but that is rather an old-fashioned name 
now. I do not think there are a great many 
Nancys who read “ The Nursery.” Well, 
Nancy had a dog, and his name was Pluto. You may see 
them both in the picture, just as they looked in that far- 
off time. 

Nancy’s father made Pluto understand that his duty was 
to follow her, and see that she ran into no sort of danger; 
for Nancy was not yet old enough to go to school; and so, 
in pleasant weather, she used to play on the lawn and in 
the fields about the house. 

But one day she strayed off to a pond, where some boys 
had left a raft, lying partly on the shore, and partly in the 
water. Pluto tried to prevent her from going on to the 
raft. He barked, and placed himself in her way, and 
took hold of her dress with his teeth, as much as to say, 
“ You must not do it: I forbid it.” 

But Nancy, who had a stick in her hand, struck Pluto 
with it several times, and said, “ Go off, naughty Pluto! 
You are nothing but a dog; and I am a little girl. I know 
a good deal more than you do. I shall not obey you, sir. 
You must obey me. Go off, sir! ” 

With these words she jumped on to the raft; but, in 
doing so, she made it slide from the shore into the water; 
and the next moment she had fallen into the pond, where 
• the water was so deep as to be over her head. 

Pluto, who had been keeping up a low, anxious whine, as 
if in expectation of some accident, dashed into the water, 

took the slack of her dress between his teeth, and brought 
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her safely to the shore, where he dropped her on the dry 
grass. 

He then barked loudly for help ; and soon Nancy’s father 
and mother came running to see what had happened. Papa 
took the little girl up in his arms. She was much fright¬ 
ened, but not senseless; for Pluto had been so quick, that he 
had seized her before she had sunk three times. 

“ How is this, Pluto ? ” said papa sternly. “ Did I not 
tell you, sir, to take good care of this little girl, and keep 
her out of danger ? ” 

Poor Pluto looked as if he would like to say something, 
if he only could; and I think his low, tremulous whine 
meant just this: “Indeed, sir, I tried to prevent it; but 
she would not let me.” 

Then Nancy said, “It was not Pluto’s fault, papa. He 
tried to make me not go on to the raft; but I struck him 
with a stick, and made him loosen his hold of my dress. 
But, when I began to drown, he took hold of me with his 
teeth, and brought me safe to land.” 

“What!” cried papa, “did you strike poor old Pluto 
when he was trying to take care of you ? ” 

Here Pluto drew near, and licked Nancy’s feet; for that 
was the only way in which he could say to papa, “ Please 
don’t scold her, sir. She did not strike very hard, and I 
forgive her. Though I am a dog, I can love and be true.” 

Nancy’s mother knelt down, and patted the good dog, 
and praised him so much for saving her little girl’s life, that 
he was very happy. 

Papa was so much pleased at Pluto’s conduct, that, when 
a famous painter came to the house to make a likeness ol 
Nancy, papa said that Pluto must be put into the same 
picture. And so the dog’s likeness was taken also, as you 
may see from the engraved copy. 
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THE TAME CROW. 


But, dear me! did grandma ever look like that little 
black-eyed girl, standing there with her left arm thrown 
round Pluto’s neck, and her right hand holding a daisy 
between the thumb and fore-finger? Yes, my children; 
and it was said to be a very good likeness. It still serves 
to recall the happy, happy days when Nancy was a little 
girl, and not a-gkaudmotkeb. 



THE TAME CROW. 


One day Uncle Peter went out in the woods; and there 
he surprised a crow, and caught him. He was a very large 
bird; and how Uncle Peter got him safely home, I do not 
know. 

But, of course, all the family gathered around to see what 
he had brought; and there were many questions asked. 

“Didn’t he bite or scratch you, Peter?” said one of his 
brothers. 
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“ No, indeed! he is quite a gentle bird,” said Uncle Peter. 
“ See how large he is, and how long his wings are : I should 
think he would measure nearly three feet from tip to tip.” 

So saying, Uncle Peter held the crow high up before him, 
and spread his wings, sticking out his lips toward him as 
he did it. Then the crow just stretched his neck forward, 
seized Uncle Peter’s lips with his great strong beak, and 
held on with all his might. 



“ Oh, what a gentle bird he is! ” shouted his brother. 
“ See him kiss, he loves you so ! ” And, seizing the crow, 
he made him open his bill, and let Uncle Peter’s lips go. 
Everybody was laughing, even Uncle Peter himself, though 
his lips were bleeding. 

Some of them thought the crow was such a saucy bird, 
that he had better be sent back to the woods again. But 
the boys wanted to keep him; and so they clipped his 
wings to prevent him from flying, and he soon grew quite 
tame. They named him “ Doll.” 
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“Now,” said one of the uncles, “we must slit this fel¬ 
low’s tongue ; and then he can be made to talk. So one of 
them made a little slit with his sharp knife in the end of 
Doll’s tongue, and then they began to teach him words; and 
he soon learned to talk as well as a parrot. 

But such a rogue as Doll was! He was into all kinds of 
mischief. He picked and tore clothes to pieces; he carried 
off things that were lying about, and hid them in holes and 
out-of-the-way places; and you never could tell what he 
might do next. 

One day he went into the pantry, and stood in the mid¬ 
dle of a squash-pie, eating out the sweet, soft part of it. 
He served mince-pies the same way; but he did not trouble 
the apple-pies: they were not sweet enough to suit Mas¬ 
ter Doll’s taste. 

. He would sit on the shoulders of the boys, pull their hair, 
get on their laps to pick things out of their pockets ; and 
they had a .great deal of fun with him. They kept him two 
or three years; but at last grandma got so tired of his tricks, 
that she said she would not have him about the house any 
longer. So the black old rogue was sent off at last, and I 
never heard what became of him. 

a f. w. 
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MBS. SMITH AND MRS. JONES. 


Once upon a time, a great many little children’s auntie 
sat sewing by the window. She was just beginning to feel 
lonesome, when there came a loud knock at the door. 
“ Come in! ” said the auntie. 

The door opened, and two ladies came mincing into the 
room. One of them was six years old, and said her name 
was Mrs. Jones. The other was four years old; “ and he is 
named Mrs. Smith,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“ Mrs. Ginger,” said the ladies together, “ how are you 
to-day ? We’ve come to spend a day with you, and we 
are going to bring our children.” 

“ Oh, my dear madams! ” said the auntie —I mean Mrs. 
Ginger: auntie, indeed !—“I do thank you very much for 
coming. Do sit down, ladies ! How many children have 
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“ Oh! ” answered Mrs. Smith, who was beautifully dressed 
in a little scarlet skirt, and white waist, and one of Mrs. 
Ginger’s overskirts looped up, so he (I mean she ) could 
walk, — “ oh, ma’am! we have a great many. Mrs. Jones 
has two doll-children, and a kitten-child; and I have one 
kitten-child too; and my youngest daughter is named 
Julia Lippitt.” 

“ Why, where are your children ? ” asked Mrs. Ginger. 
“ I will get them,” said Mrs. Jones, as she tripped out of 
the room, bowing till all the ribbons of her bonnet trembled. 

Very soon she came back, talking very fast, and carrying 
all five of the children. “ 0 ladies! ” she cried, “ these 
children have been staying at Piazza Park for their com¬ 
plexions ; but my kitten-child is too black to get white: 
so I’ve brought her for Mrs. Smith to watch while I go 
to Play-room Hotel to get her white dress.” 

Mrs. Smith was very much pleased with this. She sat 
down with all the children in her lap, and entertained Mrs. 
Ginger. 

“Is your husband living?” asked Mrs. Ginger respect¬ 
fully. “ Yes’m,” answered Mrs. Smith ; “ but he stays at 
home to pay my rent. My poor husband has the colic very 
badly; and my daughter, Julia Lippitt, has but one leg.” 

“ I am sorry your husband is so ill,” said Mrs. Ginger 
in a sympathizing voice. “ Do you think he will ever get 
well ? ” — “ Oh, no ! ma’am,” answered Mrs. Smith, not at 
all distressed. “ I shall have to get another very soon.” 

“Well, what will his name-be ? ” asked Mrs. Ginger, very 
much interested. “ Oh, ma’am! of course , his name will 
be Mr. Smith.” 

Here one of the kitten-children gave a loud “ mew.” 
“ Why, what’s the matter with that baby ? ” asked Mrs. 
Ginger. Mrs. Smith suddenly seemed to be raving mad. 
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She ran around the room, behind chairs and tables, under 
beds, and over beds, into closets, and out of closets, dragging 
Julia Lippitt by her one foot, and dropping some kind of a 
child out of her overskirt, at every jump she made. 

Mrs. Jones, who had opened the door, seemed just as 
crazy, and bobbed about in her long dress so fearfully, that 
poor Mrs. Ginger was half distracted. “ Oh! ” cried she, 
“ what is the matter, ladies ? Do tell me! ” 

The ladies, by this time, were rushing out of the door; 
but Mrs. Smith kindly turned around, and screamed out, 
“ Oh! Mrs. Jones’s baby is catching a rat ; ” and that was 
the last Mrs. Ginger saw of Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones that 




Every day when school is done, 
We play at ball: it’s splendid fun. 
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jJown irom the hills came tommy Drew, 
Something to find that he could do : 

“ I’ll be a sailor! ” said he at last 5 
But, when he was sent to the top of the ma« 
“ I don’t like this ! ” cried Tommy. 

Home he returned, and thought he would si 
And work on a farm for a dollar a day. 

But, while he was raking, he met a snake : 
It made him falter, it made him quake. 

“ I don’t like this ! ” screamed T01 


He left the farm, and made up his mind 
A stable-boy’s place he’d try to find ; 

But an old horse doubled him up with a kic 
And sent him away from the stable quick. 

“ I don’t like that! ” howled Tomrr 


“ A wooden horse can’t kick,” thought he : 

“ A wood-sawyer’s life is the life for me! ” 
But the saw went hard: he hadn’t the knac' 
And half of a log on his toe fell whack ! 

“ I don’t like this ! ” groaned Tom 




LAZY TOM. 



“ A butcher I’ll be, and cut up meat: 

A good trade that; for people must eat; ” 
But, when with his cleaver he aimed a blow, 
He hit the joint of his finger. “ Oh ! 

I don’t like that! ” yelled Tommy. 


u I’ll get an organ, a monkey too, 

And make my fortune,” said Tommy Drew. 
But he got a scratch on his lip one day; 

And, though the monkey was only in play, 

“ I don’t like this ! ” whined Tommy. 


“ I’ll get a gun : a sportsman I’ll be ! ” 

He spied a bird on the bough of a tree: 

He lifted his gun, the trigger he drew; 

It knocked him flat, and off the bird flew. 

“ I don’t like that! ” shrieked Tommy. 


“ A fisherman’s life just meets my wish : 

I’ll go to the rocks by the sea, and fish.” 

He threw his line ; but a breeze from the south, 
That blew the hook, made it catch in his mouth. 
“ I don’t like this ! ” moaned Tommy. 


He came to a place where the sun shone clear; 
And down he lay on a haycock near ; 

And up he looked at the sky so blue, 

With nothing to sigh for, and nothing to do. 

“ Ah ! this I like,” yawned Tommy. 

Emily Carter 
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SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 


When I Was a little boy, we lived on one of the main 
avenues leading to the city. Sometimes a travelling 
menagerie passed by our house ; and I was old enough to 
enjoy the sight very much. 

One morning, my big brother had jumped up early, and, 
looking out of the window, — what do you think he saw ? 

Why, a large live elephant, trudging meekly along, led 
by his keeper. I just longed for such luck. 

Well, one summer evening we were playing hide-and- 
seek in the shrubbery of the front-yard, when I was certain 
I espied an elephant moving along the road. Out I rushed, 
to get a near view of the monster. 

How crest-fallen I looked when I came back, after quite 
a chase, and they asked me if I had “ seen the ele¬ 
phant ” ! It was nothing but a “ prairie-schooner,” or large 
canvas-covered emigrant-wagon, jogging along very slowly; 
but it had cheated me completely. 

I have two little boys of my own now, and they have a 
little sister. They are rarely allowed to sit up after eight 
o’clock in the evening. So, after tea, Uncle Ned and I 
sometimes join them in the dining-room; and this is the way 
we manage to have an elephant of our own in the house. 

Uncle Ned bows himself so as to rest his left hand on his 
knee, and drops his right arm in front of him. I bend 
myself just after Uncle Ned, and rest my hands on his 
back. Then the boys take the piano-cover, and spread it 
over us, and they have a fine elephant. 

One walks by the side, and holds his little sister on the 
elephant’s back, while the other acts as keeper, and leads 
the huge beast, slowly swaying, along into the sitting-room, 
to beg for ginger-cakes. 
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As we enter the room the keeper says, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing to you the 
elephant Betsey. This famous animal was imported from 
Africa at enormous expense, expressly for my menagerie. 
Her weight is five tons. Her age is supposed to be not less 
than a hundred years. If the spectators will stand back, 
and avoid crowding, they will all have a chance to see her 
wonderful intelligence.” 

This speech never fails to call out a round of applause 
from the “ crowd,” which consists usually of mamma, 
grandmamma, and Aunt Helen. # 

It is pretty hard work for the elephant, especially if more 
covers are put on to make him look bigger; but it is fun 
for the children and spectators. 

Perhaps I will tell you some time how we play engine. 
The boys think that is the best sport. Pxpx . 
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THE CAT-BIRD. 


“Sweet, sweet! tyr-ril, tyr-ril, tyr-ree!” 

The cat-bird on the cherry-tree, — 

How gayly and how loud he sings, 

As on the blooming bough he swings ! — 

“ Tyr-ril, tyr-ree ! ” His mate he calls, 

His carol with the blossoms falls. 

Oh! when he’s pleased, search far and wide, 

No sweeter singer’s known ; 

But then, alas ! the cat-bird has 
A temper of his own. 

And if, by chance, his will is crossed, 

At once his spite he shows, — 

“ Maow, maow ! pay, pay ! ” his song is changed ; 
And all the music goes. 


If he can have, to build his nest, 

The place that pleases him the best; 

If winds are soft, and skies are bright, 
And all the world with him goes right, — 
“ Tyr-ril, tyr-ree ! ” you never heard 
A sweeter-voiced, more charming bird. 


But if his mate to him should say, 

“ I mean, for once, to have my way;” 
Or if a sparrow, or a thrush, 

The withered grass should take, 

That he had thought to use himself, 
When he his nest should make ; 
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Or if, too near his chosen tree, 

His head a robin shows, — 

“ Maow , maow ! pay , pay ! ” his song is changed ; 
And all the music goes. 



0 cat-bird ! ’mid the falling flowers 
Upon the cherry-tree, 

How many people I have seen, 

That were, how much like thee ! 

From cheerful homes and loving hearts, 

Too well, alas ! I know, 

There’s nothing like a temper-fit 
To make the music go. 

Marian Douglas. 
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KEEPING SCHOOL IN VACATION. 


Teacher. —Silence there, behind me! Now, you children 
with slates, do this sum : If two apples cost six cents, how 
much will three apples cost ? 

Tommy Trot. — Please, sir, I can tell that without my 
slate. Three apples will cost nine cents. 

Teacher. — Who told you to speak, Master Tommy? Go 
and stand in the comer. 

Rebecca (with her hand up). — Please, sir, Maria Barnes 
and Susan Holbrook are whispering. 

Teacher. — Silence, I say! Now, then: If a pound of 
feathers weighs just a pound, how much will a pound of 
lead weigh? 

Jessie. — Five pounds, of course! 

Teacher. — No wonder, Miss Jessie, you hold up those 
donkeys’ ears when you say that. You well deserve the 
fool’s-cap. A pound of feathers weighs just as much as a 
pound of lead. A pound is a pound. 

Jessie. — What wonderful learning! 

Rebecca. —Please, sir, your spectacles are slipping off. 
They can’t stand so much wisdom. 

Teacher. — Hold your tongue, Rebecca! Albert Mason 
will come here and take a flogging. 

Albert. — What have I done, sir ? I have been the only 
quiet one in the school. 

Teacher. — That’s the very reason, sir, why you must be 
flogged. But I will give you a chance of escape. How 
much is twice one ? 

Albert. — Twice one, sir, is two, according to the mul¬ 
tiplication-table ; but I can show you that twice one may 
be eleven. 

Teacher. — Prove it. 
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Albert. — If I put one and one together, thus (11), does 
it not make eleven ? 

Teacher. — You will need some refreshment after that, 
Albert. On the shelf you will find a decanter of water and 
a tumbler. Help yourself. 

Mary. —Please, sir, Tommy Trot is joggling me. 

Teacher. — I sent Tommy Trot into the corner. 

Tommy Trot. — And I didn’t go into the corner. 

Teacher. —Well, I suppose you expect a reward of merit, 
Tommy Trot, for your disobedience. Silence there, behind 
me ! Maria Barnes, you are the oldest child in school, and 
the worst. 

Maria (seizing him by the shoulders , and shaking him 
till his spectacles drop off). — There, sir! I will teach you 
not to rebuke a lady. 

Teacher. — OK, my spectacles! Save my spectacles! 
Have you no reverence, Miss Barnes ? no respect for age ? 

Maria. —The shower is over. The sun is out bright and 
clear. What say you, children, to a frolic in the barn ? 

All. — Agreed, agreed! 

Teacher. — Silence! Have I dismissed school ? I will fl >g 
every one of you, I will — 

Susan {from behind , putting her hands over his mouth ).— 
Take it easy, teacher! Don’t get into a passion! 

Teacher. — Was there ever teacher so tried! I’ll give 
you all bad marks. I’ll report you all to your parents. 

All {going out). — Take it easy, teacher; take it easy! 
School is over. We’ve dismissed ourselves. Hurrah for 
the barn! 

“ Boys and girls, come out to play; 

For it is a sunny day.” 

Alfred Belwtw. 

,i ~ ~ 
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THE NAUGHTY CAT. 

.Last Christmas I had a present of a canary-bird. He 
was a very fine singer. I named him Dick. I bought a 
nice cage for him; and he seemed very happy in his new 
home. 

I had one other pet; and that was a cat named Meg. 
My grandmother had often toid me a story about a bird 
that was eaten by a cat. I thought I would take care not 
to let Meg make a meal of Dick. 

But she looked so innocent, that I had not much fear; 
and one afternoon, when I went out to make a visit, I 
forgot to shut the door of the room where Dick’s cage 
was hung. As soon as I was out of the house, pussy crept 
slyly down stairs, and went into the room. 

When I got home, I went straight to the sitting-room to 
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see my dear little bird. But what a sight did I behold! 
There was a broken cage on the floor; there were a few 
scattered feathers; there was that naughty cat sitting on 
the window-sill, looking as innocent as ever: but no bird 
was to be seen. 

I burst into tears at the sight. Mamma tried to comfort 
me by saying that Dick had flown away; but I felt sure 
that Meg had eaten my pet. I went to bed unhappy, and 
when I came down stairs the next morning, and looked at 
the broken, empty cage, I could not help crying again. 

But, while we were at breakfast, a chirp was heard that 
sounded like a bird in the room. I sprang up at once, and 
looked all around to see where the noise came from. In 
a moment I heard another chirp; then I saw something 
fluttering in the middle of one of mamma’s hanging-baskets. 
It was my little pet safe and well. I caught him in my 
hands, and laughed and cried for joy. 

Mamma said, that, when the cage was knocked down, the 
bottom had fallen out. Dick had flown up nimbly, before 
the cat could catch him, and taken refuge in the basket of 
green leaves. He had been afraid to leave it while the cat 
was in the room; but, as soon as he felt safe, he had 
chirped for me to come to him. 

The next day papa bought him a stronger cage, and 
Meg has not tried to catch my little pet again; for she is 
older now, and I think she has learned better manners. 

Robert. 





THE BIKDS. 

What is it I hear, 

Very sweet, very clear? 

Will it startle and wkke ' 

The little Gold Head, 

Asleep in her bed ? 

The darkness is gone, 

And the brightness of dawn 
Is beginning to break. 

She hears; and her eyes 
Open wide in surprise, 

While the birds sing, and sing, 

Singing far, singing near, 

Very sweet, very clear; 

And little Gold Head, 

Awake in iier bed, 

Cries out, “ It is spring ! ” 
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A Letter to Frank. 

Dear Frank, —One day a 

rabbit came out 
of the woods to 
see if he could 
find any clover. 
Some boys saw 
him, and tried to catch him. 
He ran under the barn; then 
came out, sprang through the 
fence, and so got clear. 

I will tell you 
of a smart thing 
that my red cow 
does. When she 
goes for a drink, 
and finds the trough empty, she 
takes hold of the handle with her 
horns, and pumps the water. 
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While I was waiting for a 
train at the station, the other 
day, a boy with 
a little dog came 
in to wait also. 

The poor dog 
was afraid, and 
tried very hard to get away; 
but the boy held him fast by a 
stout string. 

There is one very selfish little 
chicken in my barn. When the 
other chickens 
are just going to 
sleep, this selfish 
little chick pecks 
them, and drives 
them down from the roost. He 
is very naughty, and wants the 
roost all to himself. woe 
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THE LILT-OF-THE-YALLET, 


O lily-of-the-valley ! why will you be so coy, 

And hide away where few of us your beauty can enjoy ? 

Your little flowers, so whity and pure, are fragrant to the smell; 
Yet in the valley’s cooling shade you always love to dwell.” 


‘If you will listen very close, I’ll tell you, little maid, 

Why thus I pass my lily life here in the cooling shade: 

If I were on the sunny bank, where all could see and praise, 

In such a glare I’d find it hard to live out half my days.” 

184 Dora Burnside. 
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JULIA AND RUTH. 

I. 


It was vacation-time at school; and Julia and Ruth, with 
their brothers Albert and Charles, and their cousin Frank, 
were all going to pass a week at their grandmother’s. 

Julia and Ruth went into their little sleeping-room to 
consider what things they should put into their carpet-bag 
to take with them. 

The first important question was, how many of their 
dolls should they take. Julia wished to take all of hers, 
amounting to six. But Ruth persuaded her that the little 
things would be much better off at home; and so Ruth 
concluded to take her eldest, Corinna; while Julia con¬ 
cluded to take her youngest, Aldabella. 

Then Julia and Ruth packed their carpet-bag, and put on 
their sacks, so as to be ready when the boys should come 
and say, “ The carriage is at the door.” 
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“ Halloo, there ! Are you ready ? ” cried Albert at the 
foot of the stairs. “ The carriage will be here in five min¬ 
utes. We boys have put our carpet-bags out on the 
door-step. Shall I come up and get yours ? ” 

“ Yes, do come, Albert,” cried Ruth; “ for it is almost too 
heavy for us to lift.” 

“ Do you call this heavy ? ” said Albert, trying to swing 
it over his shoulders; but he did not find it as light as he 
had supposed. He had to pull it along the floor, and down 
the stairs, into the hall. 

Then Albert ran for his hat and overcoat, and, by the 
time he had got them, the carriage was at the door. 

It was not a very long journey to grandmother’s. They 
arrived there just before sundown. Grandmother was very 
glad to see them. They had strawberries and cream on 
the tea-table; and after tea all the children ran out on the 
lawn, and had a merry game of croquet. 
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m. 

Early the next morning, before the boys were out of 
bed, Julia and Ruth rose, and dressed themselvei, and went 
out to take a walk. How beautiful every thing seemed ! 

Julia and Ruth walked through the lane into a wood, 
where they found some wild flowers; and, as they were 
returning, they met a boy with a pailful of strawberries. 

“ How much do you ask for them ? ” inquired Julia. 

“ You may have them all for a quarter of a dollar,” said 
the boy. 

Julia thought this very cheap: so she told him, if he 
would bring them to grandmother’s cottage, near by, she 
would pay him for them. ' 

At the breakfast table everybody was surprised to see 
such a plateful of fine, fresh strawberries. Julia told no 
one, not even grandmother, where they came from; and 
Ruth kept the secret too. 
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Oh, joy ! ’tis the season of blossoms, 
The beautiful season of blossoms. 

Has snow in the sunshine been falling 
Oh, no ! ’tis the apple-tree blooming. 

Pure white is each delicate blossom, — 
Pure white, with a shading of crimson. 
Oh ! beautiful season of blossoms, 
That gives us the apple-tree blooming. 

Oh ! come to the garden and see it, — 
The apple-tree, old in its glory : 

It sheds a whole carpet of blossoms, 
And still seems as blooming as ever. 


I love it, this season of blossoms, — 
This beautiful season of blossoms. 

Of all the fine sights you can show me 
Oh, show me the apple-tree blooming! 


Emily Carter. 









THE NURSERY, 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 

HIS unique and much-admired work, begun in 
1867, and now a welcome and trusted visitor in 
every intelligent family where there is a child, 
retains its Unrivalled Corps of Contributors 
and Artists, and gives in every number a pro¬ 
fusion of 

Tlie Cl loieest Pictures, 

executed in the best and most costly style , and designed especially 
for the young. The peculiar features that have distinguished 
it thus far will characterize it during the coming year ; and 

Jjfew anti fiarml Attractions 

will be continually added. 

TERMS: 

f, ’ r t<,r il Ye “ r ® 1 :?ol • * 160 - Payable always In advance. 

15 Cents a single number.A sample number will be sent for 10 cents. 

Postage (ten cents for the year) must hereafter be paid to the publisher with the subscrip¬ 
tion price, instead of being paid at the post-office where the magazine is received, as the new postage- 
law, which goes into effect January 1, requires us to prepay postage in all cases. 

JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 

36 Bromfleld Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NOW READY! 

THE BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 

Being a collection of the Choicest Poems that have 
appeared in “ The Nursery.” With upwards of a Hundred 
Superb Illustrations. 

128 PAGES. —RICHLY BOUND III CLOTE—PRICE 75 CENTS. 

This is the most charming book for a holiday gift to a child 

EVER PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 

We declare this confidently, and can assure all parents and 
children that they will not be disappointed in its fresh, apt, and 
richly illustrated contents. 

ftgL. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of. price by 

JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

NEW EDITION S REA DY! 

The Easy Book. 

This is the best of all books for 
teaching to read. The type is 
large like this. 

128 PAGES.-RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Elegantly bound in full cloth - - 76 cents. 

“ half cloth- - 60 “ 

The word-system here presented is the easiest of all modes of 
teaching a child to read. Each picture is an object-lesson. 

9Q&. Sent by mail on receipt of price, by the Publisher, 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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